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TRACES OF HOMERIC INFLUENCE IN AESCHYLUS. 

**hg rag avrov rpayoidiag refjuxq €ivai ZKeye rStp'Ofi^pov fieyakap bflirvfovy 

Ath. VIII 39. This saying, attributed by Athenaeus to Aeschylus, 
is valuable, not for its authenticity, but for the evidence it gives of 
the relation between Aeschylus and Homer that was recognized 
by the Greeks. Of the various interpretations of this saying that 
have been proposed by modern scholars, the most natural, per- 
haps, refers the statement to the subject-matter of the Aeschylean 
tragedies, and supposes Aeschylus to have merely represented 
through tragic art what epic narrative had long made familiar to 
the Athenian people. Of the extant plays of Aeschylus, the 
Septem and the Oresteia are the only ones whose themes can be 
referred to Homer, and even then the term Homer must be 
extended beyond the Iliad and the Odyssey to the works of the 
cyclic poets, which in the time of Aeschylus passed under 
Homer's name. The fragments of the tragedies, however, and 
the mere names of plays now lost, open a wider field of investi- 
gation and furnish more satisfactory results. This subject has 
been so carefully studied by Welcker, Nitzsch, Schneidewin, and 
other eminent scholars that it will suffice for us to refer to their 
investigations.^ 

The second interpretation of Aeschylus* remark goes beyond the 
subject-matter of the tragedian to his style and diction, and shows 
his debt to Homer for the words, the phrases and the figurative 
expressions that he employs. Opinion in regard to this matter, 
also, is divided. On the one side are those that regard the 
relation in which Aeschylus stands to Homer as little different 
from that of any poet of the time, and consider that he owes little 
more than others to the great epic in which all Greek poetry may 
be said to have found its inspiration. There are many scholars, 
however, that maintain the opposite opinion, and even force it to 
the most detailed application. These find in each Homeric word, 

^Welcker, Trilog., p. 484 sq.; Schneidewin, Philol. VIII 736; Nitzsch, 
Die Sagenpoesie der Griechen, pp. 587-94 ; Hermann, Opusc. V, pp. 136- 
63. Cf. Bernhardy, Litt. graec. hist. II 2, p. 237 si\. 



phrase and figure, and even in each Homeric form, some distinct 
mark of epic spirit, some trace of conscious imitation of Homer. 
Beyond the general statement, of which the wealth of Homeric 
parallels convinces us, that Aeschylus shows more traces of epic 
influence than any other tragic poet, it seems impossible to form 
ajiy general conclusion that will apply equally well to all the 
so-called "epic reminiscences." Inasmuch, however, as the 
Homeric forms and Homeric vocabulary that Aeschylus employs 
can be shown to be closely paralleled in the usage of lyric poetry, 
these may be attributed to the general influence of the epic upon 
the later poetry, while the frequent Homeric allusions, whether in 
phrase or figure, are more properly indicative of direct Homeric 
imitation. 

Wherever the boundary line be ^rawn that separates what 
Aeschylus drew directly from Homer, from what he, together 
with the other poets of his time, owed indirectly to epic poetry, 
it cannot be doubted that he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
epic poems, and that in a peculiar sense he owed to them much 
of his inspiration and his power. Paley, it is true, in support of 
his theory that the Homeric poems were not arranged in their 
present form until the time of Plato, has sought to prove that 
" Pindar and the tragic poets show little or no acquaintance with 
the text of Homer that has now come down to us." It has been 
impossible for us, however, in view of the facts that this inves- 
tigation has brought before us, to accept this statement, or to 
find the criterion by which Paley decides that the reference to 
Chryseis in Agamemnon 1439^ is not an allusion to the Iliad, but 
to the Cypria ; or, still further, to admit that the passage where 
Orestes, echoing Achilles, exclaims : 6t yap In *iXi« | itp6s nvo? 

AvKiaVf 7rar«p, | SopiTfJLrjTOs KaTrjifapi(rBij9 | • • • wdkvx<uaTOV &p cfY^^ I ^<>^o*' 

dianoPTLov yag \ dmfiaaip €v(f)6prjToy,* " is the only passage in the extant 
plays tending to show that our Iliad was known to Aeschylus." 
In the investigation that follows, the parallels have in the main 
been drawn from the Homeric poems known to us as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, but references to the Homeric hymns or to 
other epic poems that may have been known to Aeschylus under 
the name of Homer have occasionally been cited. 

^ Ag. 1439 KEiTai . . . XpvatfiSuv fiei?uyfia t&v vtt' 'I^i^; cf. A 369 e/c 6* e^ov 
^Arpeidy Xpv^j^tda KaXTundptpv, cf. A 110 sqq. 

^ Cho. 345 sqq. Cf. w 30 wf b(pe7^q rifi^g anov^fievogf fianep &vaaaeg \ d^fjU/i ivc 
Tp^QV Bdvarov Kal rcdrfiov kniamlv \ r^ idv roi rhfi^ov fiiv kiroi^aav liavaxaioif \ 
^J/acs Kae <r^ jraidl /liya kMo^ ffpd* biriaauy and o 236 sqq. Vid. Paley ad loc. 
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The traces of Homeric influence in Aeschylus that have been 
collected in this paper have been arranged in the following order : 

Part I. — Epic Forms. 

Introduction : Theories of Gerth and Eichler. 
Enumeration of Forms : 

a. Vowel changes. 

b. Consonant changes. 

c. Epic forms of declension. 

d. Epic forms of conjugation. 

e. Prepositions. 

f. Particles, etc. 

g. Quantity of syllables. 
Conclusion. 

Part II. — Epic Vocabulary. 

Part III.— Traces of Homeric Influence in 

a. Syntax. 

b. Subject-matter. 

c. Style. 

1. Phrases. 

2. Figures. 

The frequent occurrence of epic forms in tragedy has given rise 
to many theories concerning their origin and the laws that govern 
their use. The first of these theories appear in the notes of the 
early commentators and in the treatises of Schneider^ and Kuehl- 
staedt,' but the work of later writers has so fully embodied all 
that is valuable in these early speculations, that detailed discus- 
sion of them is here unnecessary. Of the later treatises we shall 
select the two that seem to us to give the most careful presenta- 
tion of the two principal theories: Eichler's' for the argument 
that these forms have been introduced to nxeet the requirements 
of the verse, and Gerth's* for the other argument, that they were 
employed to add force, or beauty, or poetic spirit, to the style. 

Gerth bases his theory in regard to the origin of these forms 
upon the influence of lyric poetry on Greek tragedy, and claims 

^ Schneider, De dialecto Sophoclis. 1822. 

^ Kuehlstaedt, Observationes criticae de trag. graec. dialecto. 1832. 
^ Eichler, De formaram epicarum in Aesch. atque Soph. usu. 
^ Gerth, Quaestiones de Graecae tragoediae dialecto. Curtius Studien, 
I, B. 269. 



that as the Doric forms of the chorus and the lyric epithets in 
anapaestic passages are due to lyric poetry, so these epic forms 
have been received, not directly from Homer, but through the 
medium of the language of the lyric poets.^ Metre Gerth con- 
siders not so much a ** cause of unusual forms, as a regulator to 
determine the use of forms long since a part of the general poetic 
vocabulary." The use* of these forms is in each case determined 
by the epic tone of the passage. 

Eichler, on the other hand, rejecting the idea of the poetic 
force of the epic form, regards the requirements of metre as the 
chief factor in determining the forms used. " The tragic poets," 
he says, " have not used the epic forms, except where the Attic 
did not fit the metre, and on the other hand, whenever they 
could employ either Attic or epic, they have always preferred the 
Attic." * 

A criticism that did not discuss the application of these theories 
to the different forms enumerated could not be justified. We 
shall, therefore, proceed now to the enumeration and discussion of 
the various epic forms in Aeschylus, and shall give at the close 
any conclusion that we may have been able to reach in regard to 
their origin and use. For the sake of clearness we shall classify 
the forms, not according to dialect, but according to vowel 
changes, consonant changes, inflection, etc., while in our final 
discussion we shall recognize the distinction in dialect and the 
possible difference between the origin of the Ionic and of the 
other epic forms. 

Vowel Changes. 

a = ai, 
€Tapos. Homer uses eralpos and erapos; Pindar and Aeschylus 

€Tapos, Pers. 990 aya6S>p irdpap (melic) ; cf. Pind. Is. VI 1 1 fivpiav 
hdp&v. eraipos is the'Ionic form'; cf. eraip^los in Hdt. 

del, oict, aUv^ act. Homer alei, aUp, act, ac- in a€vdo>Vf v I09* Aesch. 

iei, act, aULy aUv. Pind. aUiy alepy del, he (?). The occurrence of these 
four forms in Attic drama has given rise to many efforts to estab- 
lish laws for their use. Hermann wrote aUl or aei, as the metre 
required, while Porson wrote fici or act, excluding aUL 

1 Gerth, §14, p. 268. 

^ Eichler, p. 6. 

^ H. W. Smyth, Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects : Ionic, §123. 



Eichler has followed Porson, and from his investigation of the 
metrical limitations of the word has formulated elaborate rules for 
the use of the forms. A discussion of his main premise, however, 
is all that need concern us here. In seeking to account for the 
coexistence of forms metrically equivalent, Eichler states that act 
cannot be attributed to the work of scribes, since they always 
insert the Homeric, not the non-Homeric form. The form ael 
is rather due, he thinks, to an effort to change aUl to a sound 
more pleasant and better suited to the Attic ear. If this, then, 
be the origin of the form, it is impossible to conceive that it 
should occur in one place and be discarded in another, and 
therefore Eichler maintains that aet should be read in every 
instance. Whatever may be said against the nature of Eichler's 
proof, or in favor of the careful metrical analysis that he makes, 
the primary supposition that aei is a form adapted to the Attic 
ear, and therefore the only form that can properly be used in 
tragedy, is open to serious objection. The fact that alti has been 
found in Attic inscriptions until the year 361 B. C. puts an end to 
all question of the sensitiveness of the Attic ear in regard to this 
sound, and, further, properly puts this word out of the discussion 
of epic forms occurring in Aeschylus, dci (a) has the undisputed 
right of an Attic form, but aUv should be noted more carefully. 

aUv. Prom. 428^ (mel.); Pers. 616 (trim.); Ag. 891 (trim.); 
Sept. 856 (mel.). Eichler, after a careful discussion of the occur- 
rences of the forms, reaches this conclusion: "d«i (a) and aUv 
differ in this respect, that wherever either form is possible del is 
preferred, but aUv always makes a trochee and is never read 
except before a vowel." This seems to be the usage of both 
Homer and Aeschylus, and the only exception to be noted is 
Sept. 856, where Paley and Wecklein, following M, read mrvXov, 

Off ai€V ot A)(€povT afitiptrai* 

deiKns. Epic (Homeric) and Ionic, alicris Attic. Aeschylus deiKi/y, 
oIktis. Pindar does not use the word, dcijc^y Protn. 97 (anap,), 
525 (trim.), 1042 (anap.). Prom. 472 (trim.) (MSS dct/c/y, Porson 
alK€s) may be cited as an example of the tendency of the scribes 
to introduce epic forms. 

aUrSs, dcTcJff. Homer alrrds. Aesch. altTos. Pind. oiCTcJff. Din- 
dorf changed all cases of aUrSs in Aeschylus to deros, on the 

^Cf. Christ, Metrik, §132, p. 104. 
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ground that the at-form was Ionic. It has been shown/ how- 
ever, that alerSs is an old Attic form, and therefore should no 
longer be cited as an Ionic-epic form found in Aeschylus. The 
form occurs in Aesch. Pers. 205, Prom. 1022, Ag. 138 (mel.), 
Cho. 247, 258, Fr. 129, 157. 

€iv, iv. Homer cV, €«', ivly ctw. Aesch. iv (jdv), Pind. iv, tpij eh* 
Suppl. 871 (mel.) M reads cvpe/aw ely aHpais. Paley has conjec- 
tured fvpetaKTiP aHpais. 

€KKtiv6cii, 'Kivoa. Homer «e«ivoff, KcveSsy Ktvoi (x ^49)* Aesch. 

€KK€lv6a and €KK€v6a>» Pmd. K€Ip6s, K€V(6Sy K€v6(l)pa>V» Pers. j6l €^€K€l- 

vaxrev (trim.) ; Sept. 330 MvovpAva (mel.) ; Pers. 549 cKK^vovfitpa 
(mel.); Pers. 718 jccvaxra? (mel.); Suppl. 660 KcvS^ai (mel.). Cf. 
Sept. 353 (mel.) k^vos ; Prom. 762 K^vo<jip6v<i>v (trim.). In regard to 
Pers. 761 €$€K€iva>a€i^, it should be noted that Gerth accepts e^eprj- 
/zcDcrcv, a conjecture made by Hermann, who also conjectured 
€(€Kalv(a<r€v ; but the reading of M is preserved by Wecklein and 
by Paley. If we compare with this passage the occurrences of 
€KK€v6o> in Aeschylus, we shall find traces of an epic element in 
the verse of the Persae, which may be contrasted with the lyric 
of the other lines. The occurrence, however, of k€iv6s and Ktpeo- 
^pap in the lyric of Pindar shows that the use of the epic forms is 
not confined to epic passages. 

^€iP05y ^€Pos» Homer fetyos*, fciVior, ^epiosy feiVtoy, ^€PioPf ^€pirj. 
Aesch. ^€iPOS, $€P0Sy ^epios, Pind. ^cipos, $€posy pernor, ^epiosy feiVta. 

Aesch. gcti/off Sept. 942 (mel.) ; cf. Pind. ^€ipo5 N. VII 61, 86, IX 2, 
Fr. I (4), 4; P. IV 30, 78, 97, 233; Is. V (VI) 46, etc.; f«Vto£ N. 
V 33; P. Ill 33; ^€ipo8oK€a> Fr. 311 (278) (cf. Homer (etpotoKos 

^ 543)- 

The following statements are made by Gerth ^ in his discussion 

of ^etpos in the tragic poets : i) ^uvos is rarely read, unless required 

by the metre. 2) ^tipos is usually found in forms of address. 

3) In three instances where there is no form of address, but 

by reason of an antithesis the word is emphasized, ^fipos is 

read. Two examples are cited where the Ionic form occurs, 

although not necessitated by the metre: O. C. 928 (where 

Eichler and Jebb adopt the reading of the Vat. $€pop) and I. T. 798. 

In these passages Gerth finds an explanation of the long form in 

^ Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, §14 a, !» 5; C. I. A. 
II 678, B. 38 (378/366 B. C.> 
^ Gerth, Quaes, de Grace, trag. dialecto, §11. 



an opposition between ^€ivoi and aoroi, and maintains that "the 
poetic form was admitted only when it was favored by the 
demands pf metre or diction, but was admitted in such a way that 
from the very collocation of the word a certain force arose, and a 
dignity worthy of the rarer form." It must be noted, however, 
that all antithetical forms occurring in a part of the verse where a 
short syllable is required must be left unemphasized, e. g. Sept. 
925, where, although the verse allows the long form, the corres- 
pondence of strophe and antistrophe demands the short: as 

ip^dniv TToXXa fiiv iroKlras \ ^(va>v fie ndpTtov aTi\as» 

Eichler maintains that the form |etj/off is not used unless required 
by the metre, and explains its comparatively rare occurrence in 
trimeter by showing that {ctv- is limited to the arsis of the ist, 
3d and 5th feet, and that even there, since the thesis in the 2d, 
4th and 6th feet must be short, the only possible forms are feiwr, 
^Civovy ^€iv€ and ^€iv\ He does not admit the possible exception 
to the law in the use of {civ- in vocatives where the form is not 
required by the metre, and omits all mention of I. T. 798, a 
passage which does not, it is true, come directly within the limits 
of his investigation, but it is important for the discussion.' 

The only conclusion that seems possible is the statement of 
Jebb in a note on Oed. Tyr. 1418 (cf. note on O. C. 1014) : 
"Metrical convenience usually decided what form was to be 
employed in tragedy, but even where the metre admitted {eVc, 
fctvc was adopted as the first word of an address (I. T. 798)." 

TTVCio, irv€<o. Homer 7ri/€a>, TTi/cio). Aesch. 7ri/ea>, irvelto, Pind. fri^eo). 

Ag. 105 KaraTTveUi (mel.). Cho. 621 irveiovB*. Paley, following 
M, reads wp€ovB\ but Heath and other editors read Trv€iov6\ the 
form required by the metre if correspondence with the strophe is 
to be maintained. Schulze,' followihg Hermann's theory that the 
first syllable of the epic irvflta never occurs in Homer® under the 
ictus (i. e. in the arsis), considers that KarairvMi and similar forms 
have found their way into tragedy by an inaccurate imitation of 
the Homeric forms. It has been shown,* however, that the 
Homeric absence of ictus from the wvci- of Trm© may have been 
" purely an accident of convenience in composition,*' so that the 
occurrence of the long forms in tragedy may justly be regarded 
simply as parallel to other imitation of epic forms by tragic poets.* 

^Eichler, p. 12 ff. . ^Schulze, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 279. 

' 6 361 is cited as an exception. ^ Jebb, Antig. 1 146. 
*For the origin of the forms see Monro, Homeric Gt^tciTa..^ K'^'^»%^» ^^\ 
Smyth, Ionic Dialect, I221. 
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17 = a. 

The following epic forms ofvavg should be noted. yrj6s is found 
often in MSS, but it is rejected by the editors ; wySy (M) Pers. 19 
and prjvo'lv (M) Pers. 370 are also rejected ; v^as is found only in 
the chorus, Suppl. 744 (waf Meineke) (cf. Eur. I. A. 254).^ 

TToXijJriyff. This Ionic form occurs once in Homer, B 806, is 
frequent in Herodotus, and is found twice in tragedy, Aesch. 
Pers. 556 (melic), Eurip. Elec. 119 (melic).' 

1 and cv. 

Wvva. Homer Wvpa>. Aesch. cv^ww, Wvvo. Pers. 773 (trim.). 
M's ^0vp€ has been changed to tBvpt by the second hand. Brunck 
read ffiOvpt, a reading adopted by Wecklein (Leipzig, 1891). 
Paley read t^i/c' 

ov ^ o, 

b6pv. Homer dovparos) dovpari., dovposf dovpt, d6pv, Aeschylus 

dop6g, dopi, bopti (Suppl. 846) (mel.), b6pv. Pind. dovparos, dovparif 

dovp6s, dovpiy dopv. In compounds: Homer bovpiicnjT^s I 343; 
dovpiKkvrSs B 645, 650, £ 45, etc.; bopvaOep^s Hom. h. 8, 3. Aesch. 

dopiKpapos, bopv^€POSy bopvnayjjs i dopviraKroSy dopvaSoSy dopirfi^ros, etC. 

dovpiicKvTos Pers. 85 (mel.), dovpiTrfjKrof Sept. 278 (trim.) (Dind. for 
tovpiirkifx^* of MSS), dovpiKfjLTis Cho. 365 (mel.) (M dopiKfjLrjriy Blomf. 
dwp' met grat.). Pind. doplimmov Nem. Ill 60, VII 9. 

Gerth* explains the occurrence of the Ionic form in bovpUXxfrof 
and similar adjectives by the inherent force of the compound 
word, which, he thinks, easily assumes a form peculiar to poetry. 
Putting aside all criticism of the nature of such an explanation, it 
remains to be shown wherein dovpiKXvTos Pers. 85, has more poetic 
force than dopvaO^p^g Cho. 159; or, to take an example from a 
lyric poet, in what the poetic feeling of Sept. 278 crr/^o 7rp6 paunp 
bovpLirrixB' &yv6is dofioiy, is greater than that of Nem. Ill 60 ii<f)pa 

doKaaalais dp€fi(ov ptnaiai ttc/li^^cIs' | V7r6 Tpotap boplicnmop oKakap AvKimv 
T€ irpoa^pot Koi ^pvy&p* 

1 Cf . Kvihner-Blass, I 463. 

' The following lonisms not occurring in Homer may be noted : ^Amyrig 
Pers. 61, TLifpag Pers. 661, l^'Xe/jLog Suppl. 115. d/i^j; tlq Cho. 756, where 
Hermann and Weil write ditlfrjaig, Cf. eU/aff6>, an Ionic form not found in 
Homer. Aesch. Prom. 138, 1085, 1092. Cf. Pind. fr. 227 (250). 

'For t and ev cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrage, IV 345; Wackernagel, K. Z. 
XXIX 151. 

*Gerth, §11. 






II 
Eichler, in discussing the occurrence in Aeschylus of dopSg, Hopl^ 

9op€i instead of doparof, dopariy dovparost dovpari, Of dovp6st dovpi, makes 

the following statements^ : i. The poets always prefer the shorter 
of two possible forms. 2. bop6f, bopiy bop^l are peculiarly suited to 
iambic verse. 3. d6paTos, dSpari are omitted because they cannot 
occur in iambic verse except when the arsis is composed of two 
syllables, a resolution that Aeschylus and Sophocles avoid. 
4. The ov of dovpoTos was perhaps too Ionic. 5. All will grant 
that the tragic poets would have preferred d6paTOf and depart to 
dwpof and dovpl, if metrically equivalent. From these state- 
ments it is clear that dop6f and bopi are the forms to be preferred, 
but it is difficult to see why dovpos should be excluded as **too 
Ionic," when ^twog and vodaos are admitted ; and it should further 
be noticed that neither hovparot nor bovp^ is metrically impossible 
in iambic trimeter. From the material at command it is impos- 
sible to deduce any definite law as to the use of the different 
forms. It is, however, worthy of notice that of the three com- 
pounds of the word occurring in the Homeric vocabulary, two 
are found in Aeschylus in the same form.' 

KOVpOS, KlipOt* Homer KOVpOS, KOVpTf. AeSCh. K6pOS, K6prif KOVpO'y 

Kovpa, Find. Kovpog. In Aeschylus Kovpog is found only in com- 
pounds. Kovpofi6p<^ Ag. 15 1 2 (mel.) ; Kovpa Sept. 149 (mel.). 

povvosy fwpos. Homer povvos* Aesch. fi6voSf povvot. Find. p6poSf 
ftovvos. From. 804 povv&yjt (trim.). In From. 543 (mel.) Idi^ yvapa 
ccpe* Ovarovg ayapy Wecklein conjectures povvddi for Idla. 

Although the long form povpog occurs but once in Aeschylus, 
and there in a compound word, it is quite frequent in the other 
tragedians,' and has become a centre for much of the discussion 
about the use of Ionic diphthongs in tragedy. In regard to 
these forms Gerth makes the following statements: i. The 
common form p6pos is admitted wherever the metre will allow: 
2. The statement of Kuehlstaedt, that the long form pwpot is not 
used without some strong mental emotion, has been disproved. 
In Tr. 273, O. C. 991 there is no such condition, while in many 
places that bear marks of mental excitement the form pSpot is 
read. 3. The position which, by the requirements of the metre, 

^Eichler, p. 17 sq. 

* dovpiKkvT6g Pers. 85, Homer, B 645 ; dopvaSev^c Cho. 159, Horn. h. 8, 3. 

'Ajax 1276; El. 531; Ant. 308, 508, 705, 941; O. R. 304, 1418 ; O. C. 
875* 991; Trach. 277, 1209; Frag. 434 (426); El. 117, 153; Trach. 958; 
Phil. 183; Eur. I. T. 157. 
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the word holds in the verse gives it a certain force and an accent 
that render it emphatic. For this reason is found ov ii6vov aXKd, not 
ov fAovvov oXXa, for no rare or unusual form would be found where 
no special emphasis was demanded. This is illustrated by the 
following examples of ftovi/or taken from anapaestic or lyric songs : 
Soph. El. 153, Tr. 959, Phil. 183. 

Eichler, in his treatment of the forms, states the theory of 
Kuehlstaedt with EUendt's refutation of it, and adds that the use 
of ov ii6vov aWd may have been a mere matter of chance, and 
should not be pressed as a proof, since it occurs but once in the 
tragedies of Sophocles.^ His own conclusions are as follows: 
I. tiovvos is found only when the metre demands the long form. 
Hence in iambic trimeter it occurs only where its first syllable 
falls in the arsis. 2. /lovi/or is more frequent than ^tlvos since 
ixovvosy beginning with a single consonant, can have its first 
syllable in any arsis but the last, while ^tiv can occur only in the 
arses of the first, third and fifth feet. 3. lutvvos 'is rarer than 
fiovos since only four forms (/lovi/of , /xovpoPf fiovi^a, fiovvt) are possible 
when the syllable iiow is in the arsis of the first, third or fifth 
foot. 4. The absence of the long form from the melic portions 
of the tragedies of Aeschylus is probably a matter of chance. If 
the epic form was admitted into the trimeter, there could be no 
reason for excluding it from the chorus. 

i/ovoror, v6<Toi» Homer vovaos* Aesch. i/ocrof, vovvoi, Pind. v6<rosy 
voxxros. Aesch. Suppl. 684 (mel.) vovatov 5' €cr/x<Jff. Dindorf claims 
that vdo-cDi/ is allowed by the metre, but the correspondence between 
strophe and antistrophe would not then be preserved. 

ovkofieposj oXi^/xeyoff. Homer ov\6fA€Vos, AeSCh. olXofjLfvost 6\6fA€vo£, 

Pind. ov\6^€PO£. Prom. 397 (mel.). Cf oX — ©X : uAea-lKaprros Homer, 
K 510 J wXccrioiicop Sept. 720 (mel.). 

^vpovpos Ag. 495 (trim.). Homer oZpos 'boundary.' Aesch. Spog. 
Pmd. opog, 

Trj\ovp6s Prom. I, 807, is sometimes referred to oSpost but ti^Xo- 
ovpog>Tfi\ovpos. Here we have rrjkov and the adjective ending -pot. 

Contraction, 

It is difficult to formulate laws in reference to contraction in 
Homer, but it may be said in general that the open forms are the 
rule, the contracted the exception ; and, further, that when con- 
traction occurs it follows the laws generally adopted in Attic 

^ Phil. 555. 
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Greek, except that eo and cov generally give cu. In the time of 
Aeschylus, however, the contracted forms are the rule, and any 
open forms that have no parallels in Attic inscriptions of the 
period may be assigned to the influence of the epic language 
upon the lyric and tragic poets. In Aeschylus contraction follows 
the laws adopted in Attic Greek, except in two instances, where 
€-{'o>€v and € + ov>€v: Prom. 122 (anap.) €l€roixv€v<nv ; Prom. 645 
(trim.) iraKevfifval ; cf. ^ 55, p 534. It should be noted, however, 
that c4-o>ev is the regular contraction in contemporary Ionic 
Greek. 
The following uncontracted forms occur in Aeschylus. 

a + €. 

Suppl. 39 Tj/vd' d€K6vTO)v tmPrjvai (anap.), MSS. The metre, 
however, allows the contracted form which was adopted by 
Hermann. Cf. Pind. N. IV 21 ; O. X 28 deKa>p, It should further 
be noted that a + € was contracted in prose by the time of 
Aeschylus,^ and that elsewhere in the tragedies a+€ suffer 
contraction, e. g. MXoPt MKos ; Suppl. 1034, Prom. 257, etc. 

a + ct. 

acid©.* Ag. 16 (trim.), 709 (mel.), 102 1 (mel.). 

€+0. 

In Homer c+a very rarely become 17; cf. A 384, <r 201. Aeschy- 
lus has the following uncontracted forms : &K€d r Eum. 506 (Schiitz 
for MSS aiccrO (mel.); axca Cho. 419 (mel.); ^(Kta Pers. 269 
(mel.); jSperco Suppl. 463 (trim.); i\B^a Prom. 184 (mel.); ttq^co 
Suppl. 112 (mel.); fieXeo Pers. 276 (mel.); xAca Suppl. 123 (mel.). 

dyav6p^a Sept. 849 (doubtful emendation for MSS diBvfjMvop€a) ; 

vfonadia Pers. 945 (mel.), COnj.; ivayea Suppl, 1 23 (mel.) ; Brjfuo7r\Tj0ea 

A.g. 129 (mel.); O. Miiller for MSS rj (cf. corresponding line of 
strophe iii npdKropi)\ yrjpakea Pers. 171 (mel.). Cf. Pindar, cupu- 
(re€V€' O. XII 2, etc. 

€ + a. 

Pers. 317 irop(f)vp€a (Porson Trop^vpa). 

^C. I. A. I I, B I ; Monro, Homeric Gram., §378. 
«H. W. Smyth, Ionic Dialect, §305, i. 
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€ + €. 

p€f3pov. Homer pcc^pa. Aesch. Pers. 497 (trim.) pitBpov, Here 
the open form is necessary for the metre. Ag. 210 (mel.), M 
p€€Bpoig, h ptiSpoig. Verrall^ reads pee-, but says the word is to be 
pronounced pec-. Paley, J. H. Schmidt, and most other editors 
read ^ec-. Cf. Find. ^€0pop O. IX 18, XHI 36 ; N. IX 9 ; Is. IV 

(V) 33. 

e + o. 

Homer has very few cases of the contraction of e+o.' Aesch. 
Sept. 834 y(P€09 (mel.); Suppl. 885 /Spcreo^ (mel.); Sept. 937 
yrifceoff (mel.) ; Cho. 616 ;(pvo-eodfU7roi(riy (mel.) ; Pers. 159 XP^^^^' 
<rrokfiov9 (mel.); Pers. 81 Kvdp€op (mel.), Blomf. ovv; Pers. 96 
evircrcor (mel.), M, €vir€Tovg Porson, evirerSp Hermann; cf. Pind. 
xd\K(og 0. 1 78, N. X 60, etc. In verbs : Pers. 64 rpofieoprai (anap.) ; 

cf. Pind. KkoP€Oprai p. IX 47, olj(P€Opr€£ P. V 85. 

e + »- 

In Homer very few cases of contraction of €+© occur.* In 
Aesch. the following instances of open forms may be cited : Sept. 
368 dXyeap (mel.) ; Suppl. 14 dxf<op (anap.), Ag. 1558 (lyric anap.) ; 
Sept. 949 dx€<op (mel.), MSS, Blomf. oXyeW, Herm. dxBftop, adopted 
by Paley; Suppl. 64 tj6€<op (mel.); Sept. 234 dvcr/icveW (mel.); 
Prom. 895 \€X€<op (mel.) ; Ag. 50 Xex«W (anap.) ; Sept 941 yeixeW 
(mel.); Sept. 563 arriBiap (mel.); Sept. 88 rrix^W (mel.); Eum. 
742 rev^eW (trim.), cf. Fr. 179; Pers. 992 /xeXeW (mel.). The 
following instances occur where eo must be read : Ag. 146 koXco 
(mel.) ; Sept. 973 a^eW (mel.) ; Suppl. 430, Sept. 99 Ppert<op (mel.) ; 
Sept. 160 (raKtcDP ; Sept. 865 arriOtoup (anap.) ; Suppl. 475 rrix«W 
(trim.) ; Sept. loi trr^cbeap (mel.) ; Sept. 329 <l>ap€<op (mel.) ; Eum. 
265 fiekecop (mel.); Sept. 974 adeX<^€W (mel.); Ag. 150 yeiJccW 
(mel.). The form -t&p is found in Xen. Ages, i, 22 rc(x«<oy, and 
in Hell. 2, 4, 21, 40 K^pBetop, but it iB to be noticed that in Attic 
inscriptions no cases of the open eo occur.* itarpttop Ag. 1493, is 
the only case of monosyllabic eco in this verb. 



€ + 



OV. 



Aesch. Prom. 122 ^Ifroixv^vfrip (anap.). The following un con- 
tracted forms are to be noted : xaXxeov Cho. 686 (epic xa^<ceior or 
XoXjci^tof) ; TToOeovaai Pers. 542 (anap.). 

^ Verrall, Ag. 220 and Appendix II. 'Monro, Horn. Gram., §378, i. 

'Monro, 1. c. ^Meisterhans, §51 a, 14. 
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0+e remain uncontracted in adjectives that end in otisy oeacra^ 
o€P. Sept. 300 (mel.), Prom. 281 (anap.), Pers. 1053 (mel.), 
Prom. 406 (mel.), Suppl. 1045 (mel.), Ag. 698 (mel.), Cho. 468 
(mel.), Sept. 348 (mel.), 755 (mel.), SuppL 844 (mel.), Cho. 592 
(mel.), Suppl. 557 (mel.), Ag. 699 (mel.), Fr. 66. Cf. Pind. O. 
IV7; P. I92; O. IXii; Is. IV 63. 

0+0. 

Sept 493 nvpTTpSop (trim.), 511 (trim.) (with this contrast Prom. 
917 irvpjTvovp (trim.)) ; dopvar6op Suppl. 182 (trim.) ; AyMfnlvoos Suppl. 
543 (mel.); v6ov Prom. 163 (mel.); vp6voov Suppl. 969 (anap.); 
v6ov Cho. 742 (trim.) ; bv^rOpoov Pers. 941 (mel.) ; ol<ov66poop Ag. 56 
(anap.); (fivaiCoop Suppl. 585 (mel.). didnXoop Pers. 382 (trim.); 
contrast tiarXovp Pers. 385 (trim.). Cf. Pind. nXoop O. VII 32; 
irvpiTTPoa fr. 168 (conj.).^ Wecklein has shown that the open forms 
are not limited to the chorus, but are used whenever the metre 
requires their presence.' 

o-\rov, 
irvpirpSov Prom. 37 1 (trim.) ; apnirpdovg Ag. I46 (mel.) ; bopv<T6ovs 

Suppl. 985 (trim.) ; 6p€<rK6ov Sept. 532 (trim.) ; fu^o0p6ov Sept. 332 
(mel.); dr)fio6p6ovg Ag. 1409 (mel.); KoKKippoov Pers. 201 (trim.). 
Cf. Pind. dv<r6p6ov P. IV 63, etc. 

+ 04. 

dopvtrdoig Sept. 125. The open form is read in M and retained 
by Wecklein, but the metre requires -olg. iro\vdp6oig Suppl. 820 
(mel.) ; ak\o6p6oig Suppl. 973 (anap.) ; biir\6oi Fr. 33, Dind. 

Consonant Changes. 



nro'Xif. Homer irAcr, TrrdXip, wroKUBpoPy irroKiiropBos, 7rTo\iir6p6iog» 
Aesch. ir6\is, tttAij, irroKuropBrfs, irroKinopBos* Pind. frdXi;, wrokUBpoPy 

TTToKiTTopBos* Aesch. TTToXif Suppl. 699 (mel.), Sept. 338 (mel.); 
Sept. 6, 250, Ag. 595 (trim.), Eum. 1015 (mel.) Kara m-dXip; Eum. 

79 (trim.) irorl tttAcv (cf. Sept. 346 (mel.), M nori irT6\ip d' 6pKapa 

TTvpySn-is, retained by Wecklein. The emendation of Oberdick^ 

^Cf. Pr, 1087 avTiirvow (anap.); Ag. 146 avTiirvSovg. 
'WTecklein, Aeschyleische Studien. Ag. 14. 
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TrprfTi d' opKciva nvpycorif was adopted by Paley) ; Sept. 483 (mel.) 
eVt TTToXci ; Sept. 844 (mel.) a/xc^l jmiXw ; Sept. 561 (trim.) virb tttoKip ; 
Sept. 114 (mel.) irepl tttoKiv; v€67rTo\is Eum. 687 (trim.); cXcVroXip 
Ag. 689 (mel.); a/ic^tTrroXw Cho. 75 (mel.); nepa-eTrroXis Pers. 65 
(mel.); TrroXin-op^ Ag. 472 (mel.); TrroXiTropBos Ag. 783 (anap.) 
(cf. TTToXefiov MSS, Suppl. 82 (mel.) ; Robortelli iroXtfiov). 

Dindorf, after citing the occurrences of tttoXis given above, 
states that the poetic form is employed by the poets whenever 
the metre requires it. It should be noticed, however, that in the 
compound adjectives wrokmopBris Ag. 472, wroKliropBos Ag. 783, the 
double consonant is not metrically necessary. tttoXw is found on 
Thessalian, Cyprian and Arcadian inscriptions, and li\rfnT6\epLos on 
Boeotian. The form is probably Pan-Hellenic, but is used in 
Aeschylus as an epic reminiscence. 

pfT—pp. 

apoTfv, cippTfp. Homer apoTfp. Aesch. Sparjp, Ag. 260, 861, 1231 ; 
Cho. 502; Suppl. 283, 487, 951, 952 (trim.); Suppl. 393, 644 
(mel.) ; Eum. 737 (trim.), apprjp is not attested in Attic inscrip- 
tions until 378 B. C; in fifth-century inscriptions there is no 
record of the word. In literature &ppr)p first appears in Plato.^ 
Whether /ipaT^p be an old Attic form or Ionic, it cannot be definitely 
cited as an epic form occurring in Aeschylus. 

(TO" — cr. 
KTia-a-as* Homer Kritra'c Y 2l6; tieriaap X 263. AeSch. KTiaas, 

Pind. tKnoraa and cjcTiao. Pers. 289 tKTKrfrav (mel.) is quoted by 
Gerth as an epic form. In this case, however, it should be noted 
that M reads (KTi<rap, Boeckh suggested eKTiaarap, in order to 
keep the responsion with the strophe, and read eijpibas ttcnaaap for 
%KTi(rap eijpibas of the MSS. This reading, adopted by Heimsoeth 
and Teuffel-Conradt, presupposes that Aeschylus, like Euripides 
(Or. 929; I. A. 397, 807) and Sophocles (Tr. 563), believed that 
€^p^s indigenSy or bus was used also in the sense of cvvcViy uxor^ and 
thus may be a case of false etymology. Dindorf, however, has 
iHpibas cKTiaaap, from eSpis orbus. Wecklein, in his Greek edition 
of the Persae (Leipzig, 1891), reads cKTiaap e^iraiday, following 
Weil. In Cho. 350 M has Kriaaasy which was changed to KTitrag 
by Robortelli and the later editors. The state of the text in 

^ Cf. Lidd. and Scott, aparpf. 
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both passages is too uncertain to establish the use of the epic 
form in Aeschylus. 

oacros. Homer ocroSf ocro'osi Aesch. oaoSf 8a<ros» Pind. o<ro9, Saraos, 

The form with a-a- occurs but once in Aeschylus, Pers. 864 (mel.). 

Tocraos, Homer T6aa'os, Too"Of , Toororoorde, TocrtrovToSi toctovtos, Aesch. 
rSaos, T6cra-0Sf roaoadt, roaovros* Pind. roaros, Toararos, roararoade, roaovrof. 

Ag. 140 Toatrov (mel.) (so M ; roVov f. h.). As regards the co- 
forms, it is interesting to note that Sophocles uses fitaraof in 
iambics, Euripides in lyrics only, while Aeschylus never employs 
this form of the word. 

Declension. 

First declension. Dative plural -jjaiy -oio-i, -a is. Homer -^(ri, 
-aco-i, -ais (3 cases). -^<Ti is used after vowels and p, as well as 
after consonants, e. g. Bffjarip 6 305, Bvpnai p 530. Pindar has only 
forms in -aio-t. Aesch. -ato-i^ -j^o-i, -aw. M reads -rjai in vavrjjai 
Prom. 727; vavTTjai Sept. 603; NrjtoTjffri Sept. 460; aXXjJX/yo-i Pers. 
189, Ag. 654; TTvXjjai Cho. 569; ^KvBjifn Eum. 703.^ Although 
the occurrence of the form -/yai in Attic inscriptions of the fifth 
century B. C* may properly exclude it from the discussion of 
epic forms in tragedy, a few points in regard to it should be 
noticed here. Wecklein, Dindorf and Paley, following the con- 
jectures of Blomfield, read -aio-i in all the instances cited above. 
Gerth, in his discussion of the forms, admits that they are old 
Attic words i but claims- that in certain passages in which they 
occur, they are the result of a distinctively epic spirit. He 
supports his view by quotations from Aristophanes, Equites 197, 
200 ; Aves 867, 978 ; Pax 1064, where the form occurs in passages 
that imitate what he calls "vaticinia vatumque gravitatem." It 
seems, however, improbable that in Cho. 569 t* d^ irvX^o-i top UtTrjp 
aiTtlpytrai the epic spirit should demand TruXj/cn, while in Sept. 460 it 
was strong enough to necessitate NiyiCTTiytri, but to let irvkanri remain.' 
If these forms are to be cited at all as Homeric forms in tragedy, 
they should be regarded as unconscious epic reminiscences. 
Moreover, their occurrence in Aristophanes and in Attic inscrip- 
tions of the fifth century removes any objections to admitting 
them as lawful forms in Attic tragedy. We should, then, read 

« 

^ All the forms quoted occur in trimeter. 

^•yoL. Three cases are found in Attic inscriptions: [kirdlirri^i Trf(T\_C\, 
C. I. A. I I, B 7, 25, 30 (ante 456 B. C); dp[a;f/iHI(T]t, 40, 38 (424 B. C). 
' Cf. Gerth, p. 226. 
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-270-1 with the MSS, but should not regard the form as distinctively 
epic. 

Second declension. Genitive singular -oio. Homer -040 (roo)^ 
-ov. Aesch. -010, -ov- Pind. -010, -ov. €vpv7r6poio Pers. 108 f mel.) ; 
worafxoio Pcrs. 864 (mel.) (irvpo<f>6poio Elegies 42). Cf. Pind. O. VI 
57, 64, 100, 104 ; O. VII 14, etc' 

Third declension. Genitive singular -los. Aesch. drjpiog Ag. 
942 (trim.), where the epic form is not necessary for the metre, 
but seems to have been carried by the epic word into the verse. 
Cf. Pind. O. XII II Tepyjnos; O. XII 8 npd^ios; fr. 78 irokios. For 
-eoff from stems in -c^ see Contraction.^ Genitive plural -€®i/. 
See Contraction.^ Dative plural -€aai, Aesch. binXaKfirai Pers. 
277 (mel.) ; Papidtaai Pers. 554 (mel.) ; /ScXcWo-t Pers. 1022 (mel.) ; 

vf(t)t(r<n Suppl. 780 (mel.) ; (^vyadco-o-n^ Suppl. IO44 (mel.) ; fupoirftrai 

Suppl. 89 (mel.). Cf. Pind. O. VI 76 e\avv6pT€aaiv ; O. VII 10 

Declension of special words, dv^p. Homer dprjp dvbpds, etc.; 
dpTip dvtpoSi etc. Aesch. di^p dvdpds, ttc'f dvip^v Suppl. 426 (mel.). 

Pind. dinip dpbpoSf etc.; dv^pap p. V 22 ; dpep€g p. IV I73« TOK€vs* 

Homer roK€vs, Toic^e?, etc. In Aeschylus the following epic forms 
appear : roic^wv Ag. 728 (mel.) ; roKijag Eum. 270 (mel.) was read 
by Auratus for roK€as of the MSS, and is adopted by Wecklein. 
Paley reads roiccay.' In Pers. 63 (anap.), 580 (mel.) the rare form 
roK€(9 occurs, in support of which the only authority is XaX/ctdfcff* in 
an inscription of 445 B. C. This is doubtful inscriptional evidence, 
since the forms in -cc? of the next century have been shown to be 
new formations, not genuine survivals. The forms in -5^, Pers. 24, 
44 fiaa-iXrjSf Ag. 230 /3pa0^r, Cannot be found in Homer, and must 
be accounted old Attic forms intermediate between Homeric 'tj€£ 
and Attic -€«. 'ErcdicXcec Sept. 39 (trim.). Proper names in -icX^r 
are declined in Homer 'KKrjos, -kXtji, etc. The history of -kX^? 
names on the inscriptions shows that the open forms are Attic as 
well as epic. The following is the testimony of Attic inscriptions : 
contract forms appear VII-VI c. B. C; open forms VI-IV c. B. C; 
contract forms only, III c. B. C. 

pavs. The following epic forms of pavs appear in Aeschylus : 
pfjas Suppl. 744 (mel.) (Meineke peas). prjS^v M Pers. 19 (anap.) 
and privaip M Pers. 370 (trim.) are rejected by the editors. In 

^Cf. p. 14, c + o. 'Cf. p. 14, C + Q. 

'Cf. Pind. P. IV no ronkuv var. Toidiiiv, P. VI 42 Tonevaiv var. TOKkEOiv. 
* C. I. A. IV 27 tf, 57. 
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regard to the admission of the Doric forms (e. g. va&p Pers. 19) 
there is no absolute criterion. In general it may, however, be 
said that they are foun4 in the chorus and in lyric anapaests, 
while they are not excluded from anapaests of the parodos. 

"Aidrjf. The epic genitive "'Aldof from "axs is found in Prom. 433 
(mel.). 

Article. The nominative plural masculine, rot, occurs in Pers. 
568, 584 (mel.), Sept. 295, 298 (mel.), Pers. 424 (trim.) ; cf. Toin^p 
Pers. 1002 (mel.) ; rdnep Cho. 418, 953 (mel.). While the form 
Toi occurring in a chorus may be Doric in origin, an instance of 
the form in trimeter may point to Homeric reminiscence. 

Pronouns. 

afifii Sept. 156 (mel.); cf. Pind. Is. I 52; VI (VII) 49, etc. 
<r€^€v Sept. 141 (mel.), 264 (trim.), Pers. 218 (mel.), 696 (mel.), 
Ag. 882 (mel.), Cho. 707 (trim.), Suppl. 205 (trim.), 373 (mel.), 
387 (trim.), 474 (trim.), 507, 740 (trim.), 815, 823 (mel.), 923 
(trim.), 939 (trim.), Eum. 103 (trim.) (Hermann o$€v), 228, 306, 
796, 895 (trim.); cf. Pind. Ne. I 4; Is. Ill 5; Ne. VII 2. <r<^yv 
Prom. 12 (trim.). iJ/x/xc Eum. 620 (trim.); cf. O. VIII 15; Is. V 
(VI) 19, etc. f^cv Suppl. 67 (mel.). ol Ag. 1147 (mel.); cf. 
Pind. ^ N. VII 25 ; ol N. Ill 39, etc. 

fiiVfPiv. The usual form in the tragedians is pip, although the 
Homeric form fiip occurs in the Medicean MS of Aeschylus in the 
following cases: Cho. 622 (mel.), 791 (mel.), Sept 454 (mel.), 
Eum. 631 (trim.). Dindorf, following Brunck and Blomfield, 
reads pip in every instance, and attributes fiip to the alterations of 
the scribes. Paley reads fup in Cho. 622 and Sept. 454, and pip in 
the other two lines, but gives no reason for the distinction made. 

Gerth^ states as his opinion that an epic word metrically 
equivalent to pip would not be used unless it was needed to give 
color or dignity to the passage. Finding no such demand for the 
form in the passages cited, he agrees with the editors in rejecting 
flip* 

Eichler' regards pip as an Attic form for the Ionic and epic fup, 
and will not admit an Ionic instead of an Attic form unless the 
metre requires it. 

In order to investigate the question further the usage of the 
poets of the period should be compared. To the four cases of 

^§14. "Eichler, p. 25. 
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fjLip given in the MSS of Aeschylus, forty-seven cases of vip must 
be opposed. Pindar at first sight would seem to present very 
similar conditions, since but five cases of fup are quoted by 
Rumpel's Lexicon, and about ninety cases of wv. Moreover, four 
of these five cases have been emended by Mommsen to pip. Upon 
the examination of the MS readings it is found, however, that in 
about half the cases there is MS authority for fiip, in thirty-six 
for flip only, and in twenty- three for fuv and wv, while in thirty - 
seven there is authority for pip only. Mommsen,^ after detailed 
textual criticism of the passages in which the form occurs, and a 
study of the relative value of the manuscripts, concludes that the 
best authority favors wv, although fxip is found in some of the best 
MSS of the Olympian odes. Pindar, according to his opinion, 
used the Doric form, not the epic; and the occurrence of fup in 
the MSS he would explain by the similarity between M and N 
when written in uncials. A consideration of the artificial literary 
dialect of Pindar, which includes epic, Ionic and Doric forms 
alike, cannot be undertaken here, but a question might well be 
raised as to the propriety of excluding fup, when eOep, genitives in 
'oiot and many other epic forms occur as well as the regular Attic 
forms. 

Whatever the conclusion reached as to Pindar's use of the 
word, it seems unreasonable that, when individual cases of (BtPy 
roKfjODP and other epic forms are allowed in Aeschylus, fup should 
be excluded merely because it happens to be metrically equivalent 
to PIP, especially when other epic forms are read that are not 
necessitated by the metre. 

(TKfiia-ip* Homer aKfilaiPf a-Kfilp, Pind. acfiiaiPf orxjiip, Aesch. <T<fiia-ip, 

a(tiip. (Ti^tW Prom. 481 (trim.) ; ox^tV Prom. 252, 457 (trim.) ; Fr. 
155. In Pers. 759 (trim.) occurs the only case in Aeschylus of 
the freer use of (r<^iV for ot. 

o-<^c, o-<^aff. Homer or<^€as, <r<^€ (5 times). In Aeschylus o-<^c is 

used for avrop, avrrjp, avrour, avrds. aifias OCCUrs in Prom. 443 (trim.). 

cr<^c, plural as in Homer, occurs in Sept. 630 (mel.), 739 (mel.), 
788 (mel.), 1002 (mel.), 864 (anap.), Suppl. 507 (mel.). 

Possessive pronouns. ayL6i, The following instances of a/xJ? 
should be noticed: Sept 417 (mel.), 654 (trim.), Cho. 428 (mel.), 
437 (mel.), Suppl. 105 (mel), 322 (trim.). In Eum. 440 M d/x^* 
(trim.), Dind. writes eft^y, since the metre permits ^—. Accord- 

^ Mommsen, Neue Jahrbiicher fttr Fhilologie, 83, p. 44. Cf. Dyroff, 
Schanz's Beitrage zur gr. Syntax, Heft X, pp. 123, 124. 
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ihg to Dindorf, dfjLog is equivalent to ifiosy but dfios = rifurtpos is to 
be regarded as a doubtful tragic usage. The examples of d/xor = 
^fUTfpos usually cited are Cho. 428 and 437/ In each of these 
cases, however, another interpretation is quite possible. dft6k — 
Kapa (428) *my head' seems the natural expression for the leader 
of the chorus to use in the speech beginning eKoyjra (423), while 
dfiap x€p&if in the speech of Orestes (437) may quite as well refer 
to his own hands as to those of himself and of his sister Elektra. 
Unless the use of dfws = rifUrtpos can be definitively proved, dfwg 
must be regarded as an Attic form, and should be omitted in the 
enumeration of epic forms in Aeschylus, rcor. Homer ^69 and 
rcdf. Aesch. aos and rcoV. Pind. o-oV and t€6s. Prom. 162 (mel.), 
Sept. 105 (mel.). 6g = suus, Dindorf cites Sept 641 (trim.) and 
Eum. 367 (mel.), but the first is a very doubtful passage and 
probably interpolated. In Suppl. 100 (mel.) rjfifpog tv (ttpovrjfiaf ov 
is Paley's emendation of MSS r}p,€vov dv, and is supported b)r the 
scholiast's comment, t^inpa^t rw o-kowop tavTov. ios occurs only in 
Fr. 281 (Plat. Rep. 383 A), where it is probable that Plato, in 
quoting, changed an original ifjL6s to the third person cd^. In Pers, 
12, a,x<oK€y iov was read by Meineke, but cS^okc vtov seems better. 
Cf. Pind. i6s O. X 38 ; P. II 91, etc. 

Relative pronoun. The article is used as a relative in Ag. 526, 
642 (trim.), Cho. 605 (mel.), Eum. 336, 918 (mel.), Suppl. 170 
(mel.), 265 (trim.), 305 (trim.), 699 (mel.), Sept. 37 (trim.). It 
should be noticed that in every instance except Cho. 605 (where 
the whole line is doubtful) the law formulated by Monro for the 
Homeric usage holds good. " The article when used as a relative 
must follow the noun or pronoun to which it refers ; whereas a 
relative clause often precedes." ' This usage points clearly to the 
original paratactic construction, in which the form appeared as a 
demonstrative. 

ooT€ is found in Homer, Pindar, Ionic prose and tragedy. 
Pers. 297 (trim.), 762 (trim.), Eum. 1024 (trim.), 25 (trim.). The 
form also occurs in the following melic passages: Prom. 556, 
Sept. 140, 752, 1055, Pers. 16, 42, 297, Ag. 50, 357, 11 22, Cho. 
615, Eum. 922, Suppl. 49, 63, 560. Cf. Pind. O. II 39; Is. VII 
40, etc. 

oo-jrep. Homeric forms of Scnrcp are found in Pers. 1002 roiVep 
(mel.), Cho. 418, 953 (mel.) ; rdirfp Pers. 779 (trim.). 

^KUhner-Blass, I 602. ^ Monro, Horn. Gram., §262 {i\* 
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Article as a demonstrative. Sept. 17, 197, 385, 509 (trim.), 912 
(mel.), Ag. 1478 (anap.), Eum. 2, 7, 137, 690 (trim.), i74, 338, 
785, 815 (mel.), Suppl. 358, 439 (trim.), 970 (anap.), 1047 (mel.), 
Prom. 234 (trim.). For Pindar's use of the article as a demon- 
strative compare O. II 86 (78) ; Is. VII (VIII) 15, etc. 

icetvoy. Ep. and Ion. for Attic €K€ivog. Sept. 1063 (anap.), Pers. 
230 (mel.), 792 (trim.), Cho. 740 (trim.), Eum. 99 (trim.), 177 
(mel.) (Bothe), Suppl. 210 (trim.). Pindar uses kcipos only. 

Adjectives. 

tXaos. Homer, Aesch., and Pind.; Attic tXcwr. Eum. 1040 
(mel.). Cf. O. Ill 34; P. XII 4. fidairtop. In Homer the form 
occurs but once, 6 203. Pers. 708 (mel.), 440 (trim.). Prom. 629 
(trim.), Ag. 598 (trim.). Cf. O. XIII 162; N. II 35. iroXv^. 
Epic forms occur Sept. 726 iroXei (mel.) ; Ag. 705 noXea (mel.) ; 
Ag. 1453 jroXXa Enger emends to woXco (mel.). 

Verbs. 

Third plural -oto. The Ionic endings -arai and -oto are found 
occasionally in Attic Greek in the indicative perfect and pluper- 
fect. The tragedians use the Ionic ending only in the optative. 
Cho. 484 KTiColttTo (trim.); Pers. 360 iKfTaaolaro (trim.); 451 fWcD- 
Coiaro (trim.) ; Suppl. 695 BdaTo (mel.) ; 754 ixBaipoiaro (trim.) ; 
Sept. 552 oXo/aro (trim.); Pers. 369 <fi€v^ola6* (trim.). In Pindar 
the form is found but once, Fr. 94 (277) ii^iivalar. efiav Pers. 17 
(anap.) is to be compared with Homeric c^av, e^ap, icrrav, ebvpy etc., 
and with Pind. O. II 38 €/3av, etc. riBum for nOeaai Ag. 465 (mel.) 
should be compared with n 262.^ To these epic verb-endings 
may be added -/i€(r^a, which occurs in Attic comedy, but not in 
Attic prose. Pers. 493 (trim.), 214 (mel.). Prom. 822 (trim.), 
Suppl. 275 (trim.), 159 (mel.), 415 (trim.), 907 (trim.), 777 (mel.), 
Sept. 144 (mel.), 659 (trim.), 798 (trim.), Cho. 718 (trim.), Ag. 
489, 823, 846, 850, 905, 1367 (trim.). Cf. Pind. P. X 28. 

Iteratives. Pers. 656 eaKfv (mel.) ; cf. Ag. 723, Casaubon e<rK 
for €(rx of MSS. Herodotus uses imperfect iteratives and itera- 
tives formed from the 2d aorist stem, but the forms are unusual in 
Attic poets. To the examples cited from Aeschylus, Kiihner 
adds Soph. Ant. 950, 962 ; Ar. Eq. 1242. 

Aorists. The following epic aorists occurring in Aeschylus are 
different from the usual Attic forms, or do not occur at all in 

^Cf. Monro, Horn. Gram., §5, n.; §87, 2. 
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other Attic authors. idoKrjaa Sept. 1036 (trim.) ; mcrwc Suppl. 603 
(trim.); €K€para Suppl. 665 (mel.); ic(padti€Pos Pers. 951 (mel.) ; cf. 
tiKcXaa Ag. 696 (mel.), Eum. 10 (trim.), Suppl. 16 (anap.), 330 
(trim.), Prom. 184 (anap.). €7F€Kvpaaft€P Pers. 853 (mel.); cf. Pind. 
P. X 21 ; O. VI 7. €KTiaav Pers. 289; see above, under Conso- 
nants.^ KTOfjJvav Pers. 923 (mel.); cf. Pind. Fr. 217. KaraKTdf 
Sept. 965 (mel.) ; KarUra Eum. 460 (trim.) ; Spfitvop Ag. 1408 
(mel.) ; oppivav Suppl. 422 (mel.) ; Zapro Ag. 987 (mel.) ; (rvv6pfi€P09 
Ag. 429 (mel.) ; ^paa Pers. 496 (trim.) ; cf. Ne. VII 71 ; O. X 24 ; 
P. II 29. ^(u/ici'os Cho. 401 (anap.), Eum. 263 (mel.) ; TeV/iO), 
Hermann's emendation in Suppl. 807 (mel.) for T€fiv<o of MSS ; cf. 
Pind. P. XI 57, Bavdrov TtTfitVf Bergk's conjecture for Bdparov iv of 
MSS. fTvpjiva Ag. 746 (mel.); avpL^vai Eum. 1007 (anap.); frvBriv 
Prom. 135 (mel.); trvBtU Pers. 865 (mel.), Sept. 942 (mel.); 
TTiBrjaas as if from mBeca Cho. 619 (mel.). 

A few unclassified epic verb-forms remain to be enumerated. 
fidaKt Pers. 663 (mel.), 671 (mel.); y€ya)P€ Prom. 193, 784 (trim.); 
dibol Suppl. loio (trim.); cf. Pind. P. IV 265; co-acrai Pers. 121 M 
(mel.) ; Blomf., Weil and Dind. read aatrai ; apmxBi Cho. 772 (trim.). 

Augment. The augment is omitted in the following instances : 
in speeches of messengers, Pers. 310, 313, 376, 416, 490, 506, 458 ; 
in the chorus, Prom. 135, 427, Sept. 775, Ag. 231, 1553, Suppl. 
567, 581, Cho. 419. Attempts have been made to emend the 
passages cited under the first class, or to explain the lack of 
augment by elision or by aphaeresis; e. g. Pers. 416 Paley reads 

TraioPT* ZBpavop irdpra Kan^prj aroXop, and PorSOn iralaBtPT \ Wecklein 

(Leipzig, 1891) reads rjBpoiar Wpavop. Pers. 310 pik6[1€poi Kvpiaa-op 
laxvpap xBopa (Paley) is often read piKotficpoi ^Kvpiaaop, Pers. 490 €pBa 
d^ Tr\€i<rroi 'Bapop (Week.) ; €pBa drj ttXciotoi Bdpop (Paley). Pers. 506 
TTiTTTop 8* in dWrikoifTiP ] Porson €mTPOP. In the speech of Eteocles, 
Sept. 608 fM<myi irayKoipa 'bdfirjy Paley as well as other editors 
admits aphaeresis. Authority for such cases may be found in 
the early iambics of Simonides of Amorgus, but in any case 
consistency demands that if the aphaeresis be admitted once in 
the trimeter, it be adopted in all instances that are similar. It 
seems better to grant the aphaeresis in Pers. 310, 490, and Sept. 
608, to adopt the reading iraiopr' in Pers. 416, and to reject these 
passages as examples of the omission of the augment in imitation 
of epic usage. 

ip. 16. 
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Particles, Adverbs, Conjunctions. 
Epic prefix dpi-. apihaKpw Pers. 948 (mel.) ; cf. Pind. P. IV 95 

apiyvcuTos. epi-» Ag. I461 ipibparos (mel.) ; tpiKVfids (OT ipiKvpMv) 

Ag. 119 (mel.); cf. Pind. O. XI 21 ipippopos. A noteworthy 
mark of difference between Aeschylus and his successors is that 
neither Sophocles^ nor Euripides has a single case of dpi- or epi-. 
Brfp. Prom. 928 (trim.), pd. Epic and lyric, rj p dt« Pers. 633 
(mel.); cf. Pind. P. XI 38 ^ p & <^iXoi. ras. Sept. 484 (mel.), 
637 MSS, but the emendation o-w made by Prien and also by 
Madvig has been adopted by Paley; Suppl. 69, 670 (mel.). 
riTTTc. Ag. 975 (mel.), Pers. 555 (mel.). €p6a (ibi) Suppl. 34 
(anap.). adrt occtirs once in Sophocles, never in Euripides, and 
in the following places in Aeschylus: Sept. 5, Pers. 183, Ag. 330, 
553. 558, 512, 1078 (all trim.), Cho. 410, 415 (mel.), Eum. 49 
(trim.), 257 (mel.), Suppl. 474 (trim.), Fr. 137 ; cf. Pind. P. Ill 
96 ; O. II 99, etc. Tjde. MSS of Aeschylus, like those of Homer, 
vary between Idt and rjde. Sept. 862 (anap.), Pers. 16, 21, 22, 26 
(anap.), 289, 859, 885, 891, 960, 971, 996 (mel.), Ag. 42 (anap.), 
Cho. 1025 (trim.), Eum. 188, 414 (trim.). 

Prepositions. 

The following long forms of prepositions are found in Homer : 
Karoi, rrapaiy vjrot, vTrctp. In Aeschylus are found : virai Ag. 892 
(trim.), Eum. 417 (trim.), Ag. 944 (trim.), Ag. 1164 (mel.); xarai 
KaraiPaTTis Prom. 359 (trim.) ; Trapaipdrrjs Eum. 553, Turnebus, for 
MSS irapaifiddap, but the accepted reading is irapfiarav. In connec- 
tion with this word it should be noted that wapai^dnys is found on 
Attic inscriptions' of 500-456 B. C, but is to be regarded as an 
example of the coloring of Attic cult inscriptions by lonism.' 
diai Ag. 448 (mel.), 1 133 (mel.), 1453 (mel.), 1485 (mel.), Cho. 
610 (mel.). 

Apocope. »rdp Suppl. 553 (mel.), Eum. 229 (trim.). Porson's 
vrapd would resolve the arsis, d/x Pers. 566, Suppl. 350, 853 
(mel.) ; cf. Pind. P. IV 54 ; O. VIII 78, 38, etc. 

Syncope. The following cases of syncope may be cited, 
although it should be noted that Kirchhoff regards them not as 
imitations of the epic forms, but as survivals of the period in the 
Attic dialect when syncope was usual, apd: enapftevei Pers. 807 

^ apcippaS^g Ant. 347 is an error. * C. I. A. I 5, i. 

^Cf. H. W. Smyth, Ionic Dialect, §210. 
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(trim.), Prom. 605 (mel.); dvadyKpiroi Suppl. 126 (mel.) ; dvaayKo- 
fiioTop Eum. 262 (mel.) ; dpSaiovrcs Ag. 305 (trim.) ; dft(l>aipo> Suppl. 
829 (mel.); dyKokeaaiT Ag. I02I (mel.); dfi<t)ap€i Cho. 814 (mel.); 

€7raPT€iKaarap Ag. 27 (trim.); dixfioaaop Pers. 572 (mel.); dufioafJLa 

Cho. 34 (mel.) ; iirafifiaTrjpas Cho. 280 (trim.) ; dfinefiirap Cho. 382 
(mel.); eTrapdiVXafc Prom. 817 (trim.); ditniwrto Ag. 1599 (trim.); 

dtiTTtTfis Suppl. 781 (mel.); irpoaafifidtreis Sept. 466 (trim.); ayKpiais 
Eum. 362 (mel.); dp.<fivydp Suppl. 806 (mel.); irapdl napPalpovai 

Eum. 768 (trim.) ; napPards Suppl. 1048 (mel.) ; nap^drap Eum. 553 
(mel.); Kara: Kafifids Suppl. 828 (mel.); KairTreaep Ag. 1553 (mel.); 
KarQapopra Prom. 57 1 (mel.), Pers. 276 (mel.); KarBapap Ag. 873 
(trim.); KaT6ap€ip Ag. 1290, 1304, 1364, 1610 (trim.). 

Quantity of Syllables. 

In the following words Aeschylus has retained long vowels that 
are peculiar to epic poetry, or introduced metrical lengthenings 
that correspond to the Homeric model. "Aprjs Suppl. 665, Sept. 

135, 244, 344, 469, 910, Pers. 86^; aKafiaros Pers. 901 ; anapdfjivBog 

Prom. 185; addparos Cho. 619, Eum. 350, 951, Fr. 152, I92g; 

Jaofioipos Cho. 319; Tadp€ipos Prom. 548; iaroOeos Pers. 80, 856; 

ap€irifiofi<l)op Cho. 830 (Schiitz for impop<f)op) ; upTjp Pers. 647 (Burney 
dvf}py\ BtomXvTois^ Sept. 142 (mel.); iXirpoxoi Sept. 205 (mel.); 
via (fipopel Pcrs. 782 (trim.)*; dvo-odoTraiVoXo Eum. 387 (mel.). 

Having examined various theories in regard to the occurrence 
of epic forms in Aeschylus, and the material from which these 
theories have been deduced, we are now prepared to consider the 
general questions involved, and to draw any conclusions that the 
results of our investigation may warrant. 

Gerth, as has been seen, has emphasized the epic or poetic 
spirit of a passage as the chief influence in determining the form 
to be used, and has applied his theory in the utmost detail to all 
the forms discussed in his treatise. In considering, for example, 
the epic syncope in Pers. 807 ov (T<f>ip KaKS>p v^ior' €irafip.ep€i iraOelPf 

^ Cf. Schulze, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 454. 

'Of the passages cited above, Sept. 244 and 469 are the only verses 
written in iambic trimeter. 

» Cf. Ktthner, §75. 

*In epic poetry the vowel before a mute and a liquid is regularly long, 
in Attic short, while in lyric poetry it is sometimes long and sometimes 
short. It should be noticed that in Pindar the long vowel occurs chiefly in 
epic passages in the dactylo-epitritic metre. 
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and in Cho. 841 fiopop d' 'Op€<rrov Ka\ rob' afi(f>€p€ii' do>oi9, he claims 
that the rarer forms of the prepositions find easy explanation in 
the "great dignity of the prophecy of Darius, and of the pre- 
tended fear of Aegisthus." Just how much epic force is gained 
by the use of these and other epic forms is a matter for subjective 
criticism : we have merely undertaken to point out similar passages 
where Attic forms were employed, and any inconsistencies that 
we have been able to detect in the general application of Gerth's 
theory. 

In criticising the theory of Kuehlstaedt on the forms fiovyos and 
fi6po9f Gerth makes the following statement^: ** As to Kuehlstaedt's 
theory that fiovpos cannot be used without a certain strong emotion 
of the mind, this emotion does in fact occur in many places by 
chance, but quite as many instances are found where fi6vo9 is read 
under the same circumstances." A somewhat similar method of 
refutation should be applied to Gerth's theory. In many cases, if 
any epic spirit is perceptible in the line, its presence may be regarded 
as a matter of chance ; and further, many Attic forms may be found 
in lines whose tone is not essentially different from that of the lines 
in which the epic forms occur. In Sept. 460, for example, to use 
an instance cited above, it does not seem unreasonable to expect 
that the epic spirit, which seems to Gerth to characterize the line, 
would demand irvXfjari as well as i^rjicrrjjijiy especially inasmuch as 
in Cho. 569 irvKxnTi is found to be a possible form. Had Gerth 
merely made the claim that wherever metre determined the use 
of the epic form there was also a touch of epic spirit, the argu- 
ment that we have attempted to use above could not be valid, 
for, whatever the demands of epic style, the requirements of 
metre would determine the form to be used. Metrical require- 
ments, however, if recognized at all by Gerth, are made subsidiary 
to the demands of style ; while the requirements of metre may 
affect the arrangement of the words, the "beauty of the poetry" 
or some "special design" of the poet determines what words 
shall be employed. Some of the difficulties in the way of a 
consistent application of this theory were noted in the detailed 
criticism given above, where it was found that where metrical 
convenience necessitated the Attic forms, a decided epic tone 
was often present. 

In two points, then, Gerth's theory seems to be open to 
criticism : in the failure to recognize the force of metrical require- 

^ Gerth, §11, p. 238. 
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ments in determining the use of epic forms, and in the attempt to 
force every epic word, vowel change and elision into support of 
the theory that epic forms are used in conscious imitation of 
Homer, and carry with them epic force. 

Eichler's investigation of the epic forms in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles results in the following conclusion : " Tragic poets used 
epic forms only when the corresponding Attic forms would not fit 
the metre, and if both forms were possible always preferred the 
Attic." Although it has been shown in the previous discussion 
that the existence of two dialectic forms metrically equivalent is 
not tinknown in Attic tragedy, and although occasional instances 
have been found in which an epic form has been used when it 
was not required by the metre, yet in general it may be said that 
the epic forms cited by Eichler justify the law he has formulated. 
It should, however, be noted that by the narrow limits assigned 
to Eichler's treatise many epic fornis have been altogether 
excluded. In the introduction to his paper the statement is made 
that the investigation has been limited to epic forms that have 
Attic equivalents, and that all discussion of apocope, elision, 
omission of augment and epic case-endings has been omitted. 
Among the forms thus omitted are several that do not differ 
metrically from the Attic, and others that are so closely asso- 
ciated with the epic words in which they occur that it is impos- 
sible to account for their occurrence by metrical requirements 
alone.^ 

The use of these forms suggests a broader aspect of the 
question, and makes it necessary to consider the ultimate con- 
clusions to which a more extended application of Eichler's canon 
would lead. Turning from the usage of the tragic poets to that 
of the lyric, we are met at once by the question, whether we can 
distinguish between the usage of tragic and of lyric poets, and 
say that the one class used epic forms to fulfil the requirements 
of metre, and the other to add to the beauty of the style, or 
whether it is possible that all lyric and all tragic poets alike were 
influenced only by metrical considerations. While we cannot 
pretend to discuss at length the much-mooted question of the 
relation of metre to style, it may be well to state the special 
points that this investigation suggests. 

While Eichler does not discuss in detail the relation of epic 
forms to any metre save the iambic, he gives a hint of his opinion 

^ E. g. S^piog, Ag. 942. 
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on the question when he states that the more frequent occurrence 
of epic forms in melic than in iambic passages is due to the closer 
relation of dactylic metres to the hexameter of epic verse. In 
support of this view there is much to be said. In elegiac poetry, 
for example, which as regards metre is closer than any other 
branch of lyric poetry to the epic, we have a groundwork of epic 
forms, only modified by the tendency to omit archaisms and to 
introduce some few forms from the native dialect of the poet. 
Again, in melic poetry, in the metres used by Pindar, it is plain 
that epic narrative seeks the dactylo-epitrite rather than the 
logaoedic, and that the epic forms appear more frequently in the 
dactylic measure. While a certain harmony between dactylic 
metres and epic forms must undoubtedly be recognized, it cannot 
be supposed that metrical requirements, and these alone, have led 
to the introduction of epic forms. Elegiac poetry is quite as 
closely allied to the epic in subject-matter as in metre: only a 
slight lyric tone, only a little of the personal reflection that char- 
acterizes lyric poetry has entered and altered the epic narrative. 
Even Pindar is not altogether removed from the realm of the 
epic. Although we find in the odes many epic forms when there 
is no trace of epic spirit, yet it is impossible to suppose that, in a 
myth like that of the fourth Pythian, all the Homeric forms are 
without relation to the subject-matter, without relation to the 
vocabulary, and have been used for metrical convenience and that 
alone. The frequent occurrence of similar passages in Aeschylus, 
where epic forms are combined with words distinctly epic, and the 
impossibility of accounting for these forms by the requirements 
of the verse, make it necessary to conclude that the explanation 
of the existence of epic forms in tragedy cannot depend entirely 
upon the demands of metrical composition. 

A principle less important for the discussion, but one on which 
Eichler bases certain points in his argument, should not be passed 
unnoticed. " Tragic poets," he says, "seem to have avoided those 
forms which they thought too different from the Attic dialect, 
and feared might not be understood by the audience in the 
theatre." It might easily be shown that rare epic words were 
often obscure, even to the tragedians themselves, but that a form 
like bovparos (cited by Eichler), which every schoolboy must have 
known from his Homer, and even Pindar ventured to employ 
before the assembly of Greeks at Olympia, was "too Ionic" for 
the Athenians to understand passes belief. 
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In conclusion, then, it must be stated that Eichler's canon, 
although it may be accepted as the law determining the use of a 
limited number of epic forms, cannot be applied to all the epic 
forms that occur in tragedy. The fact that a form fits the metre 
does not of necessity prove that it was used for that purpose and 
that alone. 

Even if it were true that either metre or style determined the 
use of these epic forms, it would still be necessary for us to show 
whence they were derived. From one point of view this question 
seems superfluous. The opinion once stated that in general these 
epic words are not conscious reminiscences of the Homeric poems, 
employed by the poet for some definite stylistic effect, there 
remains only the obvious alternative' that they belong to the 
traditional poetic vocabulary received from the lyric poets. For 
epic forms in general this answer is quite sufficient, but the origin 
of the forms peculiarly Ionic is a more difficult matter to determine. 

The suggestion that they have been adopted from contem- 
porary Ionic must be rejected, since it has been proved that these 
forms are identical with the New Ionic only as far as New Ionic 
corresponds with the "Old Ionic" of Homer and the Epic.^ In 
view of the fact that iambic poetry is essentially the product of 
the Ionic race, and that its dialect, the speech of the poet's day, 
is essentially Ionic, the further question has been raised whether 
the lonisms of tragedy may not have had their origin in the 
poetry of the Ionic race and have been introduced into tragedy 
through the iambic trimeter, the branch of poetry peculiarly 
Ionic. To attempt an answer to this question would require a 
more extended investigation than can be undertaken here, but 
although decisive testimony cannot be drawn from the usage of 
one tragic poet, it may be, well to note that usage. The following 
Epic-Ionic forms are found in iambic trimeter in Aeschylus: 

cfcKCiVoxrcv Pers. 761; dovpiirrjxB* Sept. 278; /iowfcwra Prom. 804; 

acidfi) Ag. 16; Wvpa Pers. 773; dtjpiof Ag. 942; Spariv^ Ag. 260; 
decVi/ff Prom. 97, 525, 1042; Kuvof Sept. 1063; -rjai Prom. 727, 
Sept. 460, etc. It is to be noted, however, that all these forms 
except fiovvSmoy (^fKtlv»<rfp, d^pior, datives in -270-1, and IBvvt are also 
found in melic passages ; that fioiivos and K€iv6s and genitives in -lor 
appear also in Pindar ; that the reading IBvvt is questioned ; and, 

further, that cio-oip^i^cvo'ip, ^tTvosy vovao^, ov\6fi(vos, dvtpodp, roK^onif and 

other forms distinctively Epic-Ionic occur in melic passages only. 

1 H. W. Smyth, Ionic Dialect, §77. »Cf. p. 16. 
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In Aeschylus, then, we can find but little evidence in proof of the 
hypothesis suggested above. The lonisms, instead of being 
confined to the dialogue, seem to occur more frequently in melic 
passages, and are often paralleled by forms in the melic poets. 
From so limited an investigation it is impossible to form a definite 
conclusion, and even if the usage of all the tragic poets could be 
stated, it must be remembered that the loss of so large a portion 
of iambic poetry has left comparatively little of the material 
needful for the study of the subject. The facts at our command 
warrant nothing more than the simple statement that the distri- 
bution of Epic-Ionic forms in Aeschylus favors the theory that 
the lonisms of tragedy are a part of the general poetic vocabulary 
of the lyric poets and found their way into tragedy through the 
melic passages, rather than the supposition that they were intro- 
duced through iambic poetry and the trimeter of the lonians into 
the dialogue of tragedy. 

This conclusion is in accordance with a more general conclusion 
reached by Gerth in regard to all the epic forms in tragedy, 
which he states as follows : " the occurrence of all these so-called 
epic forms in Pindar proves that they have not been received 
directly from the Homeric poems, but from lyric poetry, and that 
in general all the tragic ^ elocutio^ was begun and prepared by 
lyric poetry.'* In the enumeration of epic forms in Aeschylus 
given above, the Pindaric parallels have been noted throughout. 
The results show that only the following exceptions to Gerth's 
rule are found : Ep.-Ionic »ri/€io, the Ionic prepositions Trapai, Karat, 
the forms ttoXci, TroXea, TOKriav, vrjasy <T<fi^v and cBtv. These excep- 
tions, however, chiefly Ionic forms which would not naturally 
have a place in a dialect so highly colored by Doric forms as is 
Pindar*s, can scarcely outweigh the mass of evidence in favor of 
the general conclusion that the epic forms of Aeschylus are 
paralleled in Pindar. 

Since it has been impossible to establish any definite law by 
which the occurrence of epic forms in tragedy is governed, and 
since it has been shown that most of these forms are found in 
Pindar, as well as in earlier lyric poets, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the epic forms in tragedy are survivals from the 
general Homeric vocabulary which has been handed down with 
varying restrictions and modifications, through the elegiac, iambic 
and melic poets. 
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Part II. 
EPIC VOCABULARY. 

The Aeschylean diction in its bold figures, and in the strange 
compounds and deep-sounding epithets that make up its "mighty 
line," bears such evident marks of the creative genius of the poet 
that one hesitates even to suggest an investigation of the sources 
from which it may have been derived. Yet even with Aeschylus 
it is not so much the words he invented as the words he selected 
that determine his style, and a detailed study of the origin of his 
vocabulary, its development and literary associations, will tend 
not to lessen our sense of his originality, but rather to give us 
a deeper and more intimate perception of his genius. 

The importance of the choice of words as an element of style 
is a subject that the Greek rhetoricians never fail to emphasize, 
and it sometimes seems as though but little advance upon their 
conclusions had been made by modern critics. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, in his discussion of what constitutes poetic prose, 
lays more stress on the grouping than on the choice of words, but 
in regard to the latter makes this statement': *'tirti koi 17 ficXoyij tS>v 

6pofmTCi)y fUya ri dvvarai, koi tern rif ovofiaaia noirjriK^j yXayrrrffiaTiK&v re 
Kol ^vtov Kai rponiK&v koi nfrroirjfjJvaVf oir ^Bvvtrai Troti^air, eir Kopov 
tyKOTafiiyevTtov r^ afierpm Xc^ct' o noiovaiv aXXoi t€ iroWoi kol ov\ ^Kicrra 

nXar©!/.** A somewhat broader view of the question is set forth 
by another Greek rhetorician, whose very name is a matter of 
conjecture, though his critical skill and literary appreciation are 
made forever famous by his treatise Ucpl "Yyjrovs^: **5ti fiiv roivw 17 

tS>v Kvplcav Koi fi€ya\orrptnS>v ovofmrcDV €K\oy^ Bavfiaar&s ayti koi KaTaKrjXu 
roifs CLKovovras Kai o>r rraai roir pfJTOptn koX avyypa<f)€vai Kar aKpov eVif^- 
dcv/Lia, fUyeBof ap,a KclXXor €V7riv€iap fiapos iaxvv Kparos cri de t2XX civ ^ai 
Tiva Tois \6yoig &(nr€p ayakfiaai KaWiaToig Bi avr^s inavBtlv napacKcvd- 
(ovtra Koi olovel yj^vxfjv riva rois rrpdyfiaai (fxovrjriKrjv ivriB^ltra, pfj koi 
irtpiTTOP jf Trp6s etddraff dif^uvai, <f)a9 yap ro) ovn iBiov tov vov to. Koka 
ovofiara, 6 p^vroi yt SyKOS avr&v ov ndvrr) \p€ia>drjs, cVci tois piKpotg 
irpayiiarloif frepiTiBtvai ficyaXa koi trepva 6v6paTa ravrbv hv (f>aivoiTo, ods ei 
Tiff TpayiKov Trpocroircioy fi€ya iraiBl TrepiBelrj i/i^n-to), rrXi^i^ €v piv ironj(T€i — * 

Here the manuscript fails us, but it may perhaps not be too bold 

1 D. of H. De Comp. XXV. « Hepl "T^ovq, XXX. 
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a venture to bridge the chasm of centuries and let Matthew 
Arnold supply the rest : " Only in poetry . . . the language is 
that of one composing with his eye on the object, its evolution is 
that of a thing which has been plunged in the poet's soul until it 
comes forth naturally and necessarily." Here the modern Hel- 
lenist has conveyed a similar idea, but in a figure that, to say the 
least, lacks the appropriateness of the **(f>as yap t« 5i/ti l^iov tov vov ra 
KoXa ovofiara*' of the Greek rhetorician. The process by which 
this choice of words is made is described by Mr. Pater when he 
says that any writer of worth " has winnowed and searched in his 
vocabulary . . . and doing this with his peculiar sense of the 
world ever in view, in search of an instrument for the adequate 
expression of that, he begets a vocabulary faithful to the coloring 
of his own spirit and in the strictest sense original." 

Poetic selection is in most languages chiefly dependent on the 
individual genius of the poet, who selects his words from the 
general vocabulary of his day, but gives them poetic color by 
the way his genius combines and applies them. The Greek 
poet, however, came into the inheritance of a distinct poetical 
vocabulary. In Croiset's essay on Pindar we find this statement : 
"D'abord la litt^rature grecque est la seule des litt^ratures 
classiques*qui poss^de k proprement parler une langue poetique, 
je veux dire, un tr^sor de mots qui soit ^ Tusage exclusif 
des pontes et dont rid6e se traduise en prose par une s6rie 
parall^le de synonymes ou d'6quivalents. En Gr^ce, au contraire, 
il y a pour ainsi dire deux langues juxtapos6es : d'une part la 
langue usuelle, qui est celle des prosateurs, et de Tautre la langue 
des pontes, compos^e de vocables antiques ou rares, qui ont par 
eux-m^mes, ind6pendamment de tout choix et de tout arrange- 
ment, un air particulier de noblesse et grandeur, et qui ne 
paraissent jamais en prose." As regards the Latin poets it has 
been said, it is true, of Lucretius that "his vocabulary is poetic to 
a degree exceeding that of all other Latin writers," but this poetic 
quality arises from the figures of speech, the combination of 
phrases, the accumulation of adjectives — that is, from words 
poetically arranged, rather than from words in themselves poetic. 
Although in Lucretius, as also in Vergil, there are found occa- 
sional archaic words, inherited perhaps from the poets that 
preceded, yet these might all be omitted from the poems without 
detracting in the least from the poetic charm, or from the beauty 
of the expression. Even in English, despite the wealth of poetic 
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production, it is hardly possible to find a traditional poetic vocab- 
ulary. Dry den loved to emphasize the distinction between poetry 
and prose and protested against their confusion : but his protest, 
as Mr. Pater says, " comes with diminished force from one whose 
poetry was so prosaic." Wordsworth, on the other hand, while 
he did much to remove from the language of poetry the absurd 
conceits of the age that preceded him, was in reality contending 
not so much against a poetical as against an unpoetical vocab- 
ulary, not against stereotyped expressions employed by all the 
great poets of England, but against certain artificial epithets that 
the fashion of a time had declared poetical. This so-called 
poetical vocabulary which Wordsworth helped to overthrow was 
too artificial and too conventional to survive as a permanent 
possession of English poetry. To what, however, if not to poetic 
words, do the really great poets of England owe their genuinely 
poetic expression? All these poets employ at times, it is true, 
words that are not ordinarily found in prose, and these words 
often lend a peculiar beauty to the expression, but in general it 
may be said that the poetic charm arises not from the choice of a 
poetic word, but from the selection of the right word, be it taken 
from poet or peasant, from poetry or prose. Thus it comes about 
that the individual genius of the poet, whether displayed in the 
grouping of the words, the fitness of the figurative expression, or 
the exquisite melody of the verse, is the principal force in deter- 
mining the poetic or prosaic nature of the vocabulary. However 
we may wish to modify Mr. Saintsbury's statement that^ " English 
prose style is different by the whole heaven of language from 
English verse style," we shall perhaps be able to agree with his 
general conclusion that the difference is not a difference of 
vocabulary. "The actual vocabulary," he says, "of the best 
English style of different periods is indeed almost wholly common 
to verse and to prose. The times when the mere dictionary of 
poetic style has been distinct from the mere dictionary of prosaic 
style have not been those in which English literature was at the 
highest point." The course along which English poetry has 
developed may furnish many explanations of the lack of this 
poetical vocabulary, but perhaps the most obvious is found in 
the fact that early English literature produced no great epic 
poem. A truly great epic, arising early in the development of 
language, at a time when words were formed most simply and 

1" Specimens of English Prose Style." Introduction. 
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most naturally, great enough to supply for centuries the inspir- 
ation, if not the theme, for all poets, and by virtue of its influence 
on these poets surviving all the changes that new forms of poetry 
introduced, would have handed down to English poetry what 
might justly be called a "poetic vocabulary." Such an epic 
existed among the Greeks and was the principal factor in the 
creation of the great poetic vocabulary of Greek literature. 
Foreign words, coined words and figurative expressions were 
always regarded by the rhetoricians as elements of a poetic 
vocabulary, and in Greek, as in English, they had their force; 
but this traditional poetic vocabulary received from the epic had 
an influence in Greek poetry hard to parallel in other literatures. 
The course of the history of this vocabulary can easily be traced. 
Beginning in the language of Homer and the cyclic poets, modi- 
fied but little by the elegists whose poems, in theme as well as in 
form and expression, were not far removed from the epic, sur- 
viving in spite of the changes that the personal element of the 
passionate lyric introduced into the language, this poetic vocab- 
ulary was handed down by the lyric poets to the tragedians, and 
through the lyric element of the Greek drama ultimately became 
a part of the tragedian's vocabulary. The enumeration of all the 
words that were the property of the lyric poets as well as of 
Aeschylus and Homer could not be undertaken in the limits 
of this paper. A glance, however, at the Anthologia Lyrica 

suffices to show that KKovtm,^ al/iarofcr,^ daaicioff, fidpyogj* 7rvpo<f>vpos, 

optfTK^og^ and many others are not only Homeric words used by 
Aeschylus, but Homeric words used also by Simonides, Alcman, 
Theognis, or even by Hipponax. The parallels between Aeschy- 
lus and Pindar extend beyond the thought to the expression, and 
the correspondences between the epic vocabularies of the two 
poets furnish a theme for a separate investigation. A few 
parallels will be cited below.^ 

That the Greeks themselves recognized this poetic vocabulary 
the following sentence from Aristotle gives proof®: *UTtpa \6yov 

Koi Trotria€<os Xt^ig tarip. drfKoi dc to avfifiaivov * ovd« yhp oi rag rpay^bias 
TToiovvTig en \pS>vrai rov avrov rponov^ aXX Scnrcp KCki €K t&p rerpap^rpav 
fls TO lap.^uop /icrcjSi^cray hia to r^ \6y^ tovto t5>v fiirpav ofioiorarov aval 

1 S. A. ijg. 2 Theog. 348. » Hipp. 14. 

^Alcman 38. 'Sim. 15. ^Alcman 604. 

' See vocabulary, &Vf^h <SujT0Vf PaOh^uvo^y iKwayXoVy KaTJiippoo^, ImvoxdppiKt etc. 
-8Rhet. Ill I. 
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Tmp aK\a>v, ovrcD kol rS>v ovofidroDv d(f>€iKaaLV 8aa napa rrfv BiaXticrov tcrriVy 
ols oi irparoi cKpfrfiovv, Koi ?rft vvv oi ra €^dfi€Tpa jroiovvrt^. In thlS 

same treatise also, Aristotle mentions the poet that seems to him 
to be the first to abandon the poetic vocabulary of the older 

poets ^ : "(cXeTTTCTai 5* €$y iav tis €K ttjs tlaBvla^ diaXcxrov €K\€ya>p (TvvnB^y 
ontp Evpim8rjg iroici #cai vTrcSci^e nparof.'* After Euripides this epic 

vocabulary fell into disuse, not to be revived again until the rise 
of the artificial epic of the time of Apollonius Rhodius. 

If we are justified in establishing this traditional poetic vocab- 
ulary for the time of our poet, it remains to consider whether the 
epic words occurring in Aeschylus are to be attributed to direct 
Homeric influence or to be regarded as a part of this general 
poetic vocabulary. Let us study in detail three passages that 
may prove illustrative of the usage of our poet in the matter we 
are discussing, the first to be noticed for the combination of epic 
words and epic spirit, the second for its epic spirit unaccompanied 
by epic words, and the third for its epic words unaccompanied by 
epic spirit. The first, the opening chorus of the Persae,^ where 
the Persian Elders describe the departure of the warrior host 
sent forth to contend with Greece, resounds throughout with epic 
words and phrases, and leads one to think that Aeschylus may be 
even consciously imitating the Homeric style. 

7r€7r€paK€v fi€v 6 7r€pa'€TrTo\is rjhri 

^aalXcios arparos th dpTinopov yurova x.d>pav 

XivoBcafXf^ (r;^«dic[ iropBfiov dfifi^as 

A^a/Liamdoff "EXXar, 
jro\vyofX(f>ov odiapxi (yyov a/i^i/3aXo>y a^;(cVi rrovrov, 
noXvdvBpov d Aaias Bovpios dpx^ap 
cVl ndtrav \66va froifiavopiov Beiov Ikavvei 
dixoBtVy rre^ovofioif ck tc BaXdcarfg, 

€XvpoiaL fr€7roiBa>s 
<n'v(f>€\ois fKJitTais xp^^^dvov y€V€as IcoBtos (f>dis. 
Kvdvtov 8* Sfxpaat X^vaaav^ (f>oviov bepyfjia dpdicovT09, 
iroXvxt^p Kal TroKvvavrrjs Svpiov B* &ppa dioi>Ko»p 
iirdyti bovpiK\vrois dvdpdai ro^dbapvov "-Apr}* 
doKipos d oikis vTToara^ peyaka ptvpari (fxor&p 
€Xvpols €pK€aLv €ipy€ip apaxop Kvpa ^aXdcrcri/ff* 

* Rhet. Ill 2, 1404 3, 24. * Pers. 65 ff. ' Cf. e 338 oxedi^^ irolvdkapov^ 

* C£. dovpo^y 127. * Cf. Homer, B 85 iroifiivi ^awv. • B 565, etc. 
^ See vocab., dipKopat, ®Cf. * 424. • See vocab. and cf. A 385. 
iO'A/}7, cf. Epic Quantity, p. 25. " Cf. E 87. 
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aiTpocroiOTos yap 6 Il€p<rS>p crrparos okKL^ptav tc Xaor. 
doXoprfTUf d* andrav Btov rU avrip Bparbs d X v ( e i / - 
riff 6 Kpaiirv^ iroSi ir-qbrnxaros evntrcas ava<r<ra>v; 
(l>i\6(l)p&p yhp TTOTKraiyova'a t6 irpSyrov irapdyti pporop 

eiff apKvas At a, 
Todev ovK €amv \m€p Bvar^v dXv^avra ^vy€ip* 
BtoBtp yap Kara fiolp iKpdrrf(r€V t6 irtiKaihiff entO'KrjyUe dc Uipaais 
iroXefiovg irvpyobaiKTovs 
duirtip imrioxdpfias t€ k\6pov9, ttoXcuv r' dvaorTda'€is, 
€fia6op d* €vpvir6poio OaXdcarjs iroXiaiPOfifprj^^ TTPtCfiariXd^pio 

icopap TidpTiop Sktros 
nlavpot XtfTToddfMis mio'fiaa'i Xaoiropois re fn^xapals. 
ravra /not fif Xay;(ira>i/ 
<t>pflP dfiva'aerai <f>6Pio . . • 
127 Koi TTcdoorriiS^ff X€a>ff 

trfirjpo^ as cjcXeXocTrey luXifraap ^vp opx^dfu^ oTparov, 

etc., etc. 

When we turn, however, to the Septem,® to the description of 
the warriors at the seven gates of Thebes, where the scene 
appears genuinely Homeric, we find, to be sure, many Homeric 
allusions, but only a few distinctively Homeric words. If we 
compare this passage written in iambic trimeter with a chorus in 
the Supplices,^° where the passionate outcries of the terrified 
maidens seem to have little in common with the spirit of epic 
verse, we shall be surprised, perhaps, to find that the epic forms 
in the lyric passage far outnumber those in the trimeter. Here 
we have the key to the solution of our problem, for, reviewing 
again the three passages cited, we find that it is not epic spirit 
that the two passages containing epic words have in common, 
but lyric form. What has been shown to be true of these special 
passages is confirmed by less limited investigation. Throughout 
the plays it is in lyric passages, rather than in trimeter, that these 
epic words occur, and it is in the Supplices, where so large a 
portion of the play is occupied by choric songs, that the greatest 
number of epic words is found." 

^ See vocab. * See vocab, ' See vocab. *See vocab. 

6 See vocab. « Cf. * 59. ^ Cf . P 83. ^ cf.B 87. 

^Septem 375-676. ^®Supp. 775-900. 

" It has been suggested that Aeschylus may have been, like Pindar, more 
ornate in his earlier writings, and that the occurrence of so many epic 
words in the Supplices may be explained by the early date of the play. It 
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Finding, as we do, on the one hand that the general epic vocabu- 
lary was transmitted from Homer to the lyric poets, and, on the 
other, that the special Homericisms of Aeschylus belong to the 
lyric portion of the tragedies, we are led to the conclusion that 
although the epic words may sometimes seem to have been em- 
ployed in conscious imitation of Homer, the greater part of them 
owe their existence to the traditional Homeric vocabulary received 
through the lyric poets. 

We shall now proceed to the enumeration of epic words found 
in Aeschylus. The term "epic word" has been applied to all 
Homeric words used by Aeschylus that are not the property of 
Attic comedy or Attic prose. The distinction between the 
vocabulary of the epic and that of Ionic prose could not, how- 
ever, be so rigidly enforced. Not only is Herodotus the only 
important representative of the Ionic prose of the period, but 
even in Herodotus we have no criterion, save that of dialect, by 
which we can distinguish between the words that were borrowed 
from Homer and those that were the common property of con- 
temporary Ionic. Until some more complete knowledge of the 
vocabulary of Herodotus be obtained, the distinctively epic words 
used by Attic poets cannot be obtained with positive accuracy. 
Herodotean words that may belong to the New Ionic of prose as 
well as to the Old Ionic of the Homeric poems, have been cited 
among the epic words occurring in Aeschylus, but they form too 
small a part of the whole number to detract from the force of any 
of the general conclusions. 

dydpap Sept. 1 24. Dind. dydvoip for M. dyrfv<op. dyavdpta Sept. 

850; cf. dyrjv&p B 276, 1 635, 699; cf. Find. O. IX 23, N. IX 28, 
F. Ill 55, X 18. 

dydoTovos* Rare word. Sept. 99 rl fUKXofifv dydarovoi ', cf. fi gf, 

h. Ap. 94. 

dyavos. This word, employed in Homer as an epithet of heroes, 
occurs but once in tragedy. Pers. 987 ; cf. r 268, X 213, etc. 

dyxi Fers. 467, Cho. 639, E 185, y 449 ; cf. dyxiirroKig Sept. 50I 

of Fallas. 

dyos Suppl. 248, 904. The word does not occur elsewhere in 
tragedy except in Eur. Rhesus 29 ; cf. A 265, etc. 

is impossible to make definite statements here in regard to the number of 
epic words in each of the tragedies, but even a slight study of the latest 
trilogy, the Oresteia, shows that the Homericisms are by no means confined 
to the earlier plays. 
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ay©!/, Sept. 774, IS used in the Homeric sense of assembly ; cf. 
* 258, o I ; cf. Ag. 513 aytoviovs Btovsy sometimes translated "gods 
of assemblies," and Suppl. 189 Bt&v dyapiav, usually rendered 
**gods of games." The scholiast on o i states that Aeschylus 

called *'Bfoi ayopaloiy ayanoi*' ] cf. Pind. P. X 30. 

abfipiTos Prom. 105, "invincible." Cf. P 42, where the word 
means "without strife." 

SiCoiMi Suppl. 651, 884, Eum. 390, looi, Pers. 589 (Halm); cf. 
A 21, E 434, 830, p 401, etc. 

SripLi, This epic verb to breathe or to blow (of the wind) is used 

metaphorically in Cho. 391 napoiBtv de irpti^pas \ dpi/uvs- arirai Kpablas \ 
BvfAogf tyKorov arvyos* Cf. $ 3^^ ^^X^ ^^ cr<l>iv €in <f>p€a\ Bvp.os arjro ; cf. 

atfros fr. 2 and the Homeric phrase Bdpaos arjrov * 395 ; cf. Pind. Is. 
HI 27.^ 

ah. is used often by Aeschylus and by Euripides, and twice by 
Sophocles. Suppl. 254, 547, 555, Pers. 2, 270, 250, 646, 1069, 
io73» 59» 129, 486, 495, Prom. 302, Sept. 306, Ag. 112, Eum. 58. 
Homer, B 850, N 4, B 162, 178, a 203, d 262, etc. 

alylXf^ Suppl. 795 $ Xtcraa; alyikiyj/^ dirpdabtiKTos ol6<l>pcDv Kptfias 
yvTTias nerpa, Cf. B 633 AlyiXma rpux^iav \ 11 4 ^^ i^olt alylXiTrog trcrpiyp 
dvo<l)€p6p ;(€€* vbiap ; N 63 drr* aiytXirrof ir€Tprjs» 

aidpis Suppl. 453, Ag. 1 105 ; cf. #c 282, r 219. 

alBa\6€if Prom. 992; cf. B 415. 

aifjMTotis Sept. 755, 348, Ag. 699, Cho. 468, Suppl. 1045; ^f- 
E 82, n 459. 

aiVfo) is a poetic and Ionic word. Ag. 98, 917, 1403, 1482, Cho. 
78, 192, 555, 715* Suppl. 179, 710, 902, 1071, Eum. 469, 529, 737, 
1021, Pers. 642, Fr. 322, 304; cf. K 249, Q ^o^laudare. alvos 
has in Aeschylus the idea of praise.' Ag. 780, 1547, Suppl. 534, 
1024. In Ag. 1484 Dindorf defines the term as "narratio," but 
the inherent idea of praise makes the irony more pointed. Cf. 

Soph. Ph. 1380 £ dcLvov alvov alv€<Ta£y ri <l>^s irortj cf. (j) I lO, ^ 5^^> 

Pind. O. XI 7, VI 12, etc. 

alv&s Pers. 930; cf. K 38, etc. alv6s Pind. P. I 15. 

aip€ci> is used in the Homeric sense to capture in Sept. 479, 1019, 
Pers. 863, Ag. 267, 340, 577, 1335, Eum. 355, Prom. 166; cf. B 12, 
29, 66, 329, etc. 

aitrroi Prom. 151, 910, Suppl. 880, Ag. 465, 527, Pers. 811. 

Eum. 565 ^crrof ; cf. g 258, a 235. 

* See on figures, p. 77. ' Sec under TMsaa^y p. 50. 

'Cf. E. Koster, Studia Tragico-Homerica, p. 17. 
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alxfidCtiPi^ Pers. 756, is used ironically of Xerxes in the meaning 
ioJighL Cf. A 324. 

^icTKVff Prom. 548, <^ 131. Compare Fr. 230 <roi 5* ovk evean KIKV9 
with X 393 aXX' ov yap oi ir rjv ts tfirredos ovdc ri kikvs, 

aKos Suppl. 268, 367, 451, Ag. 17, 387, 1 170, Pers. 631, Prom. 
43, Cho. 539, 72, Eum. 506, 645, 987; cf. I 250, X 481, Pind. N. 
Ill 17. 

dicrjdfcii Prom. 508 ; cf. g 427, * 70. 

aKix^JTog Prom. 184 J cf. P 75 OKixrjTa Biodkohv, 

dKpiT6<l)v\\o9 Ag. 696, Paley, for MSS d€^i<t)v\\ovg ; cf. B 868 

aKpiToffivWov ] cf. Sept. 361 dKpiT6<l}vfyrog» 

oKad* Suppl. 885 fi* a\ad' aycc for ^aXaSaayci of MSS ; cf. A 308. 

oKaos Prom. 550, Eum. 322; cf. #c 493, fx 267 and N 10, S 135 

dXao-aKont^v, 

d\a7rd(<o. See XaTrd^o. 

dXtycD. Epic and Pindaric. Suppl. 752, t 154, n 307, A 389, etc. 
diroKeyto Suppl. 1053 ; cf. 12 371, X 348, Pind. O. XI 15, Is. VII 46, 
etc. 

oXiy Ag. 194 ; cf. K 464, o 342, <^ 284, etc. The word is rare, but 
occurs in prose in Plato, Crat. 421 B. 

d\iyKios Prom. 44^ ) ^f* ^ ^74 c^o? p>fv oKiyKioi dBavdroiaiv ; Z 40I 
okiyKiov doTfpi. 

aktraivo Prom. 534, Eum. 269, 316; cf. I 375, 12 570, 586, T 265, 

etc. 

d\Ki<f>p<dv Pers. 94; cf. Homeric oKkI. 2 158 oKkL n€TroiBa>sy Cho. 
237 dX«ci7 TTeiToiBas and Ag. 1224 dvdXKis X^W should also be com- 
pared. In the last passage the epithet dvdXKis, as applied to 

Aegisthus, suggests dydXKiBos AlyiaBoio of y 3IO. Cf. B 20I, E 33I, 

etc., Pind. O. I 83. 

diKXoBpoos^ is a poetic word found also in Herodotus. In Ag. 
1200 the epithet is applied to a city; in Suppl. 973 to men; in 
Homer it is always used of men. a 183, y 302, etc. 

diKoavdvrjSf Pers. 576, is the conjecture of Wecklein, who com- 
pares d 404. 

dXvaKfD Prom. 587, Ag. 1615, Pers. 94; cf. x 201, e 243, a 416, etc. 

dLk<f)rjaTTjs Sept. 77^ Trpdnpvfjtva 8* ck/SoXqv (f>€p€i \ dvbpZtv d\(f>rjaTav ; cf. 
a 349, I' 261, etc. 

aX<^€crii3o«of Suppl. 855; cf. 2 593, h. Ven. 119. 

dfiaBvpo Eum. 937* ^^^ dtafiaBvP4&, 

^Cf. Koster, p. 48. ^ See Koster, p. 45. 
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afifipoTos Eum. 259 Beas dfifipoTov', cf. a 444 Beos dfifiporosy and 

^ 330» E 339, etc. 

dneyapros Prom. 402, Suppl. 642 ; cf. X 400 and 407, p 219, B 420. 

afiva-Cio Pers. 161 kqi fi€ Kapbiav dfiva<r€i (f>p6vTis ; cf. X 330> ^^ 339» 

etc. The word is also found in Herodotus, III 76, 108. 
dfi<l)rjKris Prom. 692, 1044 ; cf. K 256, $ 118, TT 80, <l> 341. 

afK^ixacKn Cho. 545 * cf. ^ 79 ^V^ f^'' ""7^ I dfi(l)f)(av€ arvycprf, 
&va {avoumjiTi) Cho. 962 ava ye /uii/, Blomfield, for ayay€ pap ', cf. 
2 178 dXX ai'a p^d cri fccicro, etC. 

ay<{<rcrw. Epic, tragic and Pindaric. Prom. 202, Ag. 415, Suppl. 
791 ; cf. B 669, V 112, o 188, etc. 

avakKis, See oXkis. 

&vavdos Suppl. 180, Sept. 82, Pers. 577, Ag. 238, 496, Fr. 284, 

297 ; cf. € 456, jc 378 ; cf. al'dd. ' 

dvtpofif (Homer ^i/e/ndcw) Cho. 591 ; cf. r 305. 

dpdpaios is epic and Ionic, and rare in tragedy. Ag. 511; cf. 

^ 365* 'c 459» X 401, etc. 
dvT)Kov(TTcip Prom. 40; cf. o 236, n 676. 

dvdpOKTaaia Sept. 693 ; cf. E 909, H 237, etC. 

dvepaXia Suppl. 55, Tucker, for MSS rd T dvdpoia ) cf. A 355, X 464. 

dvrdio is found in Herodotus, but the Attic prose word is afravrdo). 
Suppl. 37, 323 (Dind. for MSS dvfrnifras) ; cf. H 158, E 423, etc. 

dvtuxya occurs in Herodotus. Aesch. Eum. 902, Prom. 947, 1037, 
Cho. 735, 772 ; cf. z 439, H 74, etc. 

dnavpdio Pers. 949. In Prom. 28 Paley reads dnjivpov^ but the 
MSS have enavpov, which is probably the right form. Cfl A 430, 
z 17, A 115, etc. 

dfTTipavTos Ag. 379, Suppl. 576 ; cf. r 282, the only occurrence of 

the word in Homer. Cf. dTnjpmv (rare in prose) Ag. 554, Eum. 

893, Suppl. 186, A 415, N 744, 761, etc. 

dTTvto, Epic rfirva. Prom. 593, Pers. 124, S 399, p 271, & 399, 
K83. 

dpi(rT€v£ is read by Blomf, Dind., Week., Weil in Pers. 306, 
where apiarog is found in M. Cf. H 227, etc. 

dp€i(t>aToi Eum. 913. Hesychius comments on the line as follows : 
iaxvp^vy dvrl tov "A/jci €oik6s ; but Paley translates war-destroying. 
Cf. Homer, dprjt(t>aT09 slain in war^ 04i5,T3i,X4i. 

apctwi/ (rare in prose) Sept. 305, Ag. 81. T 56, 33, B 707, etc. 

aafiecTTos Prom. 53 1, H 1 23, P 89, A 599, A 50, etC. 

danalpo) is used in Homer, as in Aeschylus, of dying men. 

Pers. 97^ T\dpov€s dairalpovai x^P^^ > * 5^1 dvbpa^ r dawaipovTag iv 
dpyaXejja-i <l>ovi^a'iv. 
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atnracrtW Ag. 1555 ; cf. H 118, T 72, A 327. The word occurs in 
Hdt. 

daxQ>^dci> Prom. 161. daxakXm is the usual form in tragedy, 
d<rxaXdo> in Homer. B 293, 297, Q 403. 

drdp^tfros Fr. 2 ID H. (196 Dind.) drappriTov arparov', cf. F 63 &t 
frol €v\ OT^^tcaiv dTdpfirjros v6os ecrrlv. 

drfpjnjs Prom. 3I, Suppl. 685 ; cf. T 354, rf 279, #c 1 24. 

arrf Prom. 886. drrj, Paley says, is used in this passage in the 
epic sense of dtsiraciton, deltcsioriy infaiuaiion, Cf. Pers. 97 M. 
eiff dpKvcrraraf where Hermann emends and reads eiV &pKvai "Ato, 
and quotes the scholiast's remark on nridruMTos tiirmos (1. 97): 

"*OfH7poff. *H d'^Arij (rBtvapt) re jcai dprlirog \ <f>6dpci bi tc ncKrav €n aiav." 

Cf. Prom. 1078, Ag. 361, 386, 1230. The usual sense of any in 
tragedy is pes/, calamity. Cf. Homer, a 412, o 233 anys Pap€irjs fjv 

0( cTTi (f>p€a\ 6r]K€ ipiVVSm 

driTris Ag. 72 5TiTai (Blomf.), which Paley translates "taking no 
part in the vengeance." In Eum. 256 Paley translates " unpun- 
ished." Cf. N 414 oTCTOff "unhonored." 

av8ri Homer, av8d Aesch. Suppl. 1 19. Cf. A 430, 2 419, j3 268, 401, 
etc. 

a^Tf Sept. 5 aSB\ 969, Pers. 183, Ag. 330, 512, 553, 558, 1078, 
Cho. 410, 415, 980, Eum. 49, 257, Suppl. 474, Fr. 137. This 
Homeric word is used once by Sophocles, Tr. 1009, but never by 
Euripides. It occurs in comedy, but not in prose. B 407. 

diT€a is used by Aeschylus and Euripides, but not by Sophocles. 
Sept. 284, 639, Ag. 927, 1344, Cho. 311, 881, Pers. 1059; cf. Y 50, 
* 582, A 258, M 160. 

a<f>avTO£ Suppl. 781, Ag. 624, 657, 695, 1007, Z 60, Y 303. 

a(f)ap Pers. 469, T 405, A 418, /3 95, etc. 

&^toppos Prom. I02I, H 413, n 376, X 63, a 152. 

atarov Suppl. 665. This is the only occurrence of the word in 
tragedy ; cf. a 443, 1 661, N 599, 716. In Pindar the word occurs 
frequently: O. I 15, P. X 53, Is. VI 18, N. II 9. 

^Ctiv is found in Eur. Rhesus 719, Hipp. 119, but not in prose, 
Pers. 593, Sept. 483, 571, Cho. 882 ; cf. K 92, <r 168, etc. 

PadvCcivot Pers. 155, Cho. 169; cf. i 594, y 154; cf Pind. O. Ill 
35, P. IX 2, Is. V (VI) 74. 

fiadvKokTTos Sept. 864; cf. 2 122, 339, 12 215; Pind. p. I 12, IX 
101. With this -word we may compare Sept. 306 rdv fiaBvx^ov 

amy, Cypria I paBvaripyov Trkdros air}s, and Pind. P. X I5 PaBvkttfKov, 

pdfTKCi Pers. 662, 671 jSacTKe; cf. B 8, e 399, a 186, o 144, 336. 
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fitXtfivop Agf. 149^ dfjLffyiTOfjuo peXifxvtj^ ; cf. O 489 Ai66€v p\a<f}€vra 

PidoHf epic form of ^tofo), occurs in Ionic prose and in Plat. Tim. 
63 C, where Veitch suggests that fiiarai may be an Attic future of 
PtdCofMi. Ag. 385 ; cf. X 503, A 467, * 576. 

j3o^, Ag. 1349, Suppl. 730, is translated "help'* and compared 
with Homer, x i33» where /3o^ = jSojj^fia. In this passage Palmer 
translates "and quickly raise the alarm/* a rendering of the word 
that suits the passages in Aeschylus, and comes closer to the 
usual meaning of )3o^. Cf. Pofjp dyaBo^ B 408, etc. 

j3oTf/p Sept. 24 ; cf. M 303, p 200. 

Ppffioi Sept. 85 /Spcfiet d' dfiaxfTov dUav vdaros oporxmov \ cf. A 4^5 
X'^P^^ pfiyvvfiivop ficyaXa ^pipti) B 2IO &i ore KvpAi rroXv^XoiV^oto 
doXacrcn/r | alyioK^ firyaX^ /Spcfierui. 

/Sp/f© Aesch. Ag. 275, Cho. 897, Eum. 280; cf. A 223 ZvO' ovk 

hv Ppi^ovra tBoLs \yap^p,vova dtov. 

PpiBvg Ag. 200 PpiBvT€pog, Fr. 447 ^piBvs. The word is not founds 
elsewhere in tragedy. Cf. E 746, n 802, etc. 

PpoTo\oiy6s "Apiyy Suppl. 665. This epithet of Ares occurs often 
in Homer, but only once in tragedy. Cf. A 295, M 130, N 802, etc. 

PpviD is a poetic word found also in late prose. Ag. 169, Suppl. 
966, Fr. 281, 6, Cho. 70, 589 (Hermann) ; cf. Homer, P 56. 

yala, Poetic form of yij used by Homer and the tragedians- 
Tata Prom. 210, Cho. 44, Eum. 2; yaia Prom. 571, Sept. 304, 585, 
821, 937, Pers. 187, 223, 387, 492,499, 511, 549. 618, 627, 929, 
Ag. 257, Cho. 127, 489, Eum. 11, 925, 952. Suppl. 16, 266, 545, 
1029, Fr. 41, 1964, 304; cf. * 256, B 555, etc. 

yaidoxos is used in Sept. 310 of Poseidon, in Suppl. 816 of Zeus; 
cf. yaitjoxos (of Poseidon), Y 34, a 68, B 322, N 59, o 222, S 355, etc. 

yap<f>rikrf Prom. 355, N 200, n 489, T 394. 
yapy^Sipv^ Prom. 488, n 428, x ?P^> ^ 217. 

ydwpat occurs once in Plato (Phaed. 324 D), but is rare in prose. 
Eum. 969 ; cf. N 493, p 43. 

y€pai6sj of persons, as in Homer. Pers. 156, 263, 682, 832, 
Suppl. 480; ytpaiTtpa Eum. 848. In Ag. 710 the word is applied 
to a city. Cf. Homer, A 35, r 191, 225, o, 252, 279, 302, etc. 

yod<a. The word occurs in prose in Xen. Cyr. 4. 6. 9. Cho. 
632, Pers. 1072 ; cf. z 373, s 502, etc. 
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darjyai Ag. 1 23 €ddrjf Cho. 604 (fypopTiaiVf rav Baela ] cf. F 208 ^t^i^v 

dat Sept. 926 ; Homer, N 286, s 387. 

daif© Suppl. 680, Ag. 207, Cho. 397, B 416, A 497, etc. 

ddiog} Epic brfios. Sept. 222 irvpi datt^] cf. 9 l8l nvpht dijioio, 

n 127, z 331, etc. ddios in the meaning hosiile occurs in the 
following places: Prom. 352, 423, Sept. 146, 222, Pers. 257, 271, 
Cho. 628, Eum. 160, Suppl. 1065"; cf. z 481, M 57, etc. haioi 
^wretched is found in Pers. 280, 985, Cho. 429. This meaning is 
not found in Homer. 

5aioy enemy Sept. 119, 278, Pers. 286; Homer, i 76, 2 208, B 544, 
K 206, etc. 

dafidCca occurs in the sense usual in Homer, to killy in Ag. 145 1, 
I495» 1519* Cho. 367; cf. E 646, 653, etc. 

ddfivarai occurs in Prom. 164, where the word is active in mean- 
ing, and Suppl. 904, where it is passive. Cf. $ 487 dWd fi€ x^Ifia 

^dfivaraif and A 309 v<^' "EKTOpi ddfivaro. 

da(f>oip6s Prom. 1022, Cho. 607, K 23, A 474, 2 538. 
ddiTKios Suppl. 93, Pers. 316, c 470. 

BepKOfjMi, The perfect hibopKa is used in the sense of a present in 
the Iliad, in tragedy, and in late prose. Pers. 1006 olop bibopKtv 

"Ara ) Sept. 53 ^^dvTOiv &9 "^pn hf.hopK6T<iiiV \ cf. r 44^ ^^P ^' 6(f>3a\p,oif 

^tdopKw. In Homer the verb is intransitive ; in Aesch. both tran- 
sitive and intransitive.' irpoabepKerai : Prom. 796 &s ovB' ifkios npoa- 

^ipKtrai', cf. X 15) 16 ovdi 'itot avrovs \ 'HcXior (jmiSmv KaraBipKtTai, 

drj TOT€ is used of the "precise moment" in Sept 214, which is 
to be compared with E 454, K 271, M 60, etc. 

d^pis Ag. 942, Suppl. 412; cf. P 158, 0) 515. adrjpiTos Prom. 105, 
P 42. 

dcaiVw is used in Homer in the meaning fo wet, in Aesch. to weep, 
Pers. 1038, 1039, 1064, 258 ; cf. x 495, etc. 

biap,a3vv» Ag. 824 TToXiy dir}pABvP€V ; Fr. 239 Kvvtg BirffidBvpov avbpa 
^fOTTOTTjp ; cf. Eum. 937 koL fjuya (fxopovpT* €xBpais opyais dfjLaBvpH ; cf. 
•Homer's use of dpaBvpta : I 593 ovbpas ph Kreipovait n6\ip be tc irvp 
dp>aBvpti, 

biappaia Prom. 236 ; cf. B 473, 12 355, etc. 

bUfUH Pers. 699 (Hermann) ; cf. * 475, M 304 to speed. 

bUnci} Pers. 106, Eum. 931 ; cf. A 165, B 207, A 706, etc. 

^Cf. Koster, pp. 74, 75. 

^ These citations are made from Dind. Lex. Aesch. 

' Cf. Koster, p. 40, 
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diCrifu Suppl. 821, A 88, £ 168, etc. 

diriv€Ko>9, Ag. 319, occurs but once in tragedy. Cf. d 836 oi> fi€p 

Toi k€iv6p yc diriP€K€Oi>f ayopcvco). 

dioixv€» Eum. 3^5 > ^^' ^* Horn. 18, 10. See €la'oixP€<o. 
Aioy€V€i£ Suppl. 630, Sept. 127, 301, 528. Aeschylus uses the 
epithet of gods and of Amphion ; Homer of kings and queens. 

K 340> ^ 352, 366, c 387- 

dio9 Suppl. 5, 558, 967, Pers. 651 dwtnusy Prom. 619, 654, 1033, 
Suppl. 42, 313, 580, 646, lO^S /ovialts. This latter meaning does 
not appear in poetry before tragedy. With Suppl. 967 dU 
UfXaay&p, d 305 dla yvpaiK&p should be compared. 

dinXa^ is used in Pers. 277 in the Homeric sense of mangle. Cf. 
r 126, r 241. 

dlofiai Suppl. 819, Eum. 358, 385; cf. X 251 io^ee, i 433, A 557 
to fear. 

dp6(t>€po9 Pers. 536, Cho. 811, Eum. 379; c£ p 269, I 15, etc.; 
Pind. P. IV112. 

do\6firfTi9 Suppl. 750, Pers. 93 ; cf. a 300, y 308, X 422. 

dovpiKKvTos Pers. 86. Homer dovpuckwof B 645* ^5^1 dovpiKktirog 
E 55» 578, K 230, etc. 

dvri Prom. 179, 513, 525, 771, Sept. 228, Pers. loio, Ag. 1151^ 
1622, Cho. 443, Eum. 268, 562 ; cf. f 215, o- 53, 81. 

d&fia occurs in Hdt. 2. 62. i and in late prose, but not in Attic 
prose. Aesch. Sept. 335, 479, 648, 880, Ag. 377, 410, 607 j 911, 
914, 972, 1349, 1673, Suppl. 957, Prom. 670, Cho. 84, 235, 408, 
655, 658, etc.; cf. A 600, z 316, etc. 

iyKop€io Prom. 963; cf. o 648, 17 340, ^291. 

tBtipa. The word is used in Homer of a horse's mane or of the 
horsehair plume of a helmet. It is found only in the Iliad, and 
there only in the plural. In Aesch. it is used of human hair. 
Pers. 1062, Cho. 175 ; cf. e 42, n 24, etc. 

ufito Prom. 398 ; cf. n 11, T 323, n 332, X 391, » 280. 

€ldofiai Ag. 772 €ldofi€pa TOK€v<rip', cf. B 79I> 28o, Cho. 1 78 irpoa'€i- 

dcrai fiooTpvxoiSf Pind. N. X 15* 

flfrBp&fTKio Sept. 455 ; cf. Homer, m 462. 
€l<Toixv€<a Prom. 122; cf. C 157, 4 120. 

€KaBtp Suppl. 421 rap CKaBtp eKfioXdis dvaBiOts opfjjpap', cf. B 45^» 

Pind. O. X (XI) 7. 

iKart (epic €KrjTt) occurs in Cho. 214, 436, Eum. 759 in the epic 
sense 6y grace of, in Ag. 874 and in Cho. 701 in the later sense 
because of] Homer, o 319, u 42. 
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tKTjXos Sept. 238 fKriKos Ml, firjd* ayav vntfX^ofiov. With the USe of 

the word in this sense, securus, the Homeric usage should be 
compared, e 759, 309. 

€iaray\os Ag. 862, Cho. 548 ; cf. * 452, 589, A I46, etC. 
€KTo\ojr€v<o Ag. 1032; cf. Homer roXozrcvo) r 1 37, 5? 86. 
iXarrjp Pers. 32 ; cf. A 145, A 702. 

cfwraff (epic €fiirris:'). In Prom. 48, 187 the word is used in the 
epic sense "for all that." Cf. Cho. 389, Eum. 229, Suppl. loi, 
M 326. 

ei/oip© Sept. 811 ; cf. z 229, e 296, k 481, a 188, etc.^ 

€vaiaifio9 Ag. 775 ^^^ ^' ivaiaifiov Wet fiiov ; cf. k 383 ^ KipKtiy ris yap 
K€v dv^pf ts cpaio-ifios CI17 ; cf. evaitrificas Ag. 916. 

epaplCa Ag. 1 644; cf. A 191, Pind. N. 6, 60. 

€v6a =■ ivravBa Suppl. 34. This use is common in Homer, but 
does not occur in Attic Greek except in the phrase tvBa fuv^Ma 
dL Homer, B 724, X 195, p 300. 

eviTTTio Ag. 590 Koi rif p,* ivinrtov cwrc. In Homeric sense "to 
chide," B 245, r 438. 

cWeir© Suppl. 204, 930, Ag. 247, 409, Cho. 550, 568, Suppl. 603 

aor. cj/tcnrc ; cf. a i, O 388, e 412.* 

€Kn? Pers. 194. This epic and lyric word occurs but once in 
tragedy. Cf. r 339. 

'£ia;<o Sept. 45 ''Api; r 'Epvo), koL (fit^alparov ^6fiov. For 'Ei/vo 

goddess of war cf. Homer, E 333 o^' Sp 'AOrjvait} oiJrc wroKliropBos 

Ewo) ; E 592 ripx€ d' ape<r(l}iv "Aprjs koi v^tvC 'Eww. r* in Sept., 1. C, 

is omitted by some editors, and *Eia;<» is interpreted as 'EwaXtop. 
Cf. E 592. 

€'!raa'a'VT€poTpifiri9 Cho. 426 ; cf. Homeric €ira<T<TVT€poi A 427. 
inripaTos Eum. 959 vtavibtov €7rr}pdT<av ,* cf. Hom. I 228. 

kiriKvpio Pers. 853; cf. r 23, * 821, Hes. Op. 753. 

cfTippoBos Sept. 368 vvKT€pov TtXos /ioXctv, iToyicKavTcav aXye(oy iirlppoBov J 
cf. A 390 Toiri oi imppoBos ^€if ^ABrjvri, 

€ma€v<o (epic em<r<rtu<o) Eum. 786, 816, g 1 47. 

cnKnripxfa Sept. 689. The word occurs in Thuc. 4, 12 and in 
late prose, but is rare. Cf. ^ 45i, * 430- 

€m(rrpo<f)os Ag. 397 engaged in ) cf o 177 conversant with. 

inupwpi Suppl. 187 ; cf. Homer, p 72, E 765, c 109, 17 271, etc. 

cpc^o), Homeric and poetical for cpcd/fo), occurs in Suppl. 541 ; 
cf. Homer, A 519, r 414, etc. 

^ Cf. Koster, p. 46. ^ Koster, p. 78. 
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€p€fiv6s Ag^. 139^ ^P^f^^V i^OKadi <fiOivla9 bp6<rov] cf. A 1 67 (p€fivrfp 
alylda, and » 106, M 375, X 606. 

tpvKoi is quoted by Blomfield as a verbum Homericum^y although 
it occurs in Hdt. and in Xen. Anabasis, III i, 25. Sept. 1075 ; 
cf. 2 206, A 48. 

mpaXKrjs Pers. 95^ ""^Pl^ f ^^* H 26 7 ipa B^ Aapaoitri fiax^rf^ mpctKKta 

PlKIfP, 

trris Suppl. 247 ; cf. d 3, z 239, etc. 

c^i/tff Pers. 289 childless ; cf. X 44 os p.* vlmv noW&v re koi €<r$X&u 

tvpxmopos in Pers. 107 is used of the sea, as always in Homer. 

o 381, « 432, etc. 

<3rc = oTe is rare in tragedy, and is never found in comedy nor 
in Attic prose. Sept. 338, 745. Pers. 854, 230, 364, Ag. 187, 985, 
Cho. 743 ; cf. e 367, A 735, etc. 

€0erp} Suppl. 206, Cho. 685, 300, Eum. 241 ; cf. E 318, A 495, 
ff 249, 2 216, <^ 299. 

(tvykri Prom. 463 ; cf. t 406, P 440. 

(6(1)09 Pers. 839 ^'y^ ^' anupA y^r vnh (i6<f)ov Korea ; cf. X 57 ^EXTr^yo/), 
ir»r ^XBts vno (o^ov rjtpofvra, 

fj for €«•€ Prom. 780, Cho. 890. This use of ff in indirect ques- 
tions for tl is very frequent in Homer, but occurs only rarely in 
Aeschylus. Cf. A 190, b 300, A 15, etc. 

daXapriTTokos Sept. 359 ; cf. 17 8, ^ 293.' 

Btiva Prom. 56, 76, Sept. 382, 959, Pers. 303, 418, 965, Cho. 387 ; 
cf. <r 63, Y 481, P 430. 

Bckya. The word occurs once in Plato, and in late prose. 
Prom. 173, 865, Eum. 900, Suppl. 571, Cho. 420; cf. c 47, a> 3, 

O 343- 

BtKicrfipioi Eum. 81 (adj.), Cho. 670, Eum. 886 (noun). The 

adjective is not found in Homer, but the noun occurs a 337, S 215. 

6€6B€v Ag. 105, 131, Sept. 324, Pers. loi, Cho. 38, 941 ; cf. n 447. 

Briv Prom. 928 ; cf. e 448, o 288, A 365, etc. 

BUy Pers. 818, is used of the dead, as in Homer. Herodotus 
and later writers used the word as sand- heap, Cf. /n 45 rroXvy d* 

ap<t) 6(rT€d(f>iv Bis | dvdpatp TnfBop€P<ap. 

Bovpios Pers. 73, 718, 754, Sept. 42, Ag. 112, Eum. 627. Bovpos 

^Cf. Part I, p. 16, Kriacaq, *Cf. Koster, p. 37. 
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Prom. 354, Pers. 137, Fr. 196, 2. Homer uses the epithet of 
Ares. E 30, 35, 355, o 127, o 498. 

^ucXXai Ag. 819. Hermann read ^vi^Xai, but BCtWai of the MSS 
is well supported. Cf. z 346, e 317, etc. 

&vfia\yi£ Ag. 1031 ; cf. A 513, 1 260, 565, ^ 64, etc. 

Bvfiridris Suppl. 962 Bviiribitrrara \ cf. n 389. The WOrd OCCUrS but 

once in Homer and once in Aeschylus. 

Bvfiofiopof Ag. 103, where M reads Bvfio(l)B6pov, but the Flor. MSS 
and the Med. Schol. read BvfAofi6pov. Homer uses the epithet of 
€pis. H 210, 301, n 476, Y 253. 

Bvon to rush Ag. 1235 Bvovaav^Mbov firfrep* ; cf. fi 4OO, 408, etc. 

Bvosy Ag. 1409, Eum. 835, is used in the epic sense of sacrifice, 
Cf. z 270, 1 499. 

laiCkid Prom. 659, Cho. 45, 497 ; cf. e 300, 309, o 475, o 627, etc.; 
cf. \aKT6i Cho. 22. 

'idoi/€ff Pers. 178, 563, where the word is equivalent to "EXXiyvcr. 
Cf. N 685. 

I'dTTT® Sept. 299, 525, 544, Ag. 510, 1548, Suppl. 95, 547 ; cf. 

/3 37^) ^ 749* fFpO'idirra I Sept. 322 *Atda rrpoXd^jtai ', cf. A 3 nroXXar d' 
iifiBlfiovs ^j^vxas "AXdi Trpota^jrey ', E I90, A 55* 

idpi9 Ag. 445 fidxrjf tdpisy C 233, yjr 160, 17 108. 

tKai/a> Pers. 159 Tavra d^ Xmova Ikclvcd xpvatoarToKfiovs dofiovs', Ag. 
1337 oiKaB iKavfi'j cf. E 868 KapTTctKlfxaf tiedi/ci BeStv edof ai7rvp''0\vfiirov ', 

o 2i6, * 819, z 237, etc. 

i7nrioxapfir}S PerS. 29; cf. Q 257 and innoxdpfirjs Pind. O. I 23. 

The adjective found in Pindar is formed in accordance with the 
law usually observed in the formation of Greek compounds, that 
the Stem of the noun, not of the adjective derived from that noun, 
is employed. Exceptions to this rule are found in Homer and 
in poets that have imitated hini.^ Cf. xp^^^oTrifXrj^ used in the 
Homeric hymn, but xpvo-oTnJXjyfSept. io6.* 

ivCoi Pers. 280, 1042, Suppl. 808, 872; cf P 66, o 162. 

iXo»p Ag. 1480. Compare the epic use of the word for '*the 
blood that flows in the veins of the gods.** E 340, etc. 

Kaivvfiat Eum. 766 ; cf. B 530, T 395, etc. 
KoKXippoos Pers. 201 ; cf. B 752 and Pind. O. VI 83. 

KdfinvXos Suppl. 183 $vp iTTTTOif KafiTTvXois T oxfjfiacri \ cf. E 23 1 
KdfMirvXov Spfiaj E 722 KdpjrvXa kvkXu, 

^ Schuize, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 37. * See ttj^A^^, p. 54. 
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Karatyia-ai Sept. 63 irp\p Karcuyiaai wyoar— "Apcwy ; CI. B I48 Xdfipog 
€fraiyiCo»v Zi^vpos, 

K€dv6s. The usual meaning of the word in Homer is irusfy^ 
worthy of trust \ cf. I 586, k 225. Cf. Pers. 141, 172, Sept 62, 
407, 504, 594, Ag. 122, 622, Suppl. 206. Contrast Pers. 928 aloi 
aldi Ktdpas oXxar, where Ktdvas means trusted. 

K€\\a Prom. 184, Ag. 696, Eum. 10, Suppl. 16, 330; cf. i 546, 
/n 5, X 20, etc. 

Kekofuu Ag. 1 1 19; cf. E 810, n 657, etc.; Pind. O. XIII 80, Is. V 

(VI) 37. 

K€vBos Suppl. 778, Eum. 1036, o 204, X 482. 

KiKKrjaKist Suppl. 212, 217, Ag. 712, 1477, Eum. 508, Pers. 655; 

cf. B 404, A 606, P 532. 

Ki;(aya> Cho. 622 ; cf. X 43^ ^'^ ^^ Bavaros /cat iiolpa laxavu. 

Km is not found in Sophocles, nor in Euripides. Suppl. 504, 
852, Cho. 680, Pers. 1068 ; cf. n 534, r 423, y 17, ir 150, etc. 

icXaftt) Sept. 205, 386, Ag. 48, 201, Pers. 947; cf E 591, A 168, 
M 125, etc. 

KkavBpLos occurs in Ionic prose and in late Attic prose. Ag. 
1554 ; cf. o 717, a 212, 228, » 323, etc 

kK6vos Pers. 107, Ag. 405 ; cf. Homer, e 167. 

kKvt6s Cho. 651 xpoW Kkvra Pv<r(r6(l>p<ov *Epivv9. Paley translates 
invoked^ but the usual epic sense mighty is probably the right 
rendering. Cf. o 437 kKvt6v ''Apyosy s 135, etc.; Pind. P. IX 59 

KK-vThf^Epfias, III 92 Ni/pcoff cv/SovXov Gcrii' naida icXvrcfv* 

icXiJfi) Prom. 124, 313, 448, 476, 588, 589, 639, 683, 824, 977, 
Sept. 171, 239, 565, 626, 837, Pers. 248, 258, 266, 284, 331, 401, 
583, 637, 757, 838, 848, Ag. 263, 266, 348, 580, 680, 814, 830, 863, 
1064, 1 166, 1244, Cho. 5, 125, 139, 156, 332, 399, 410, 415, etc., 
Eum. 297, 391, Suppl. 77, 173, 277, 347, 631, 923, 718 ; cf. o 270, 
p 297, n 13, ^ 30, s 234, etc. 

Kviaa Prom. 49^ Kviajj t€ KoaXa avyKaXxmra koi fiaKpdv ', cf. A 4^ 
firjpovs T c^erafiop Kara rt kvIotj ckoXv^ci'. 

Koipav€<o Pers. 213, Prom. 958; cf. B 207, A 250, etc.; Pind. O. 
I4» 9- 

Kolpavof Ag. 549; cf. H 234, e 281, B 204. 

KOfilC<o, in epic sense to tend, to care /or, Cho. 262 K6fu{^ ; cf. 

tr ^22 rrjv AdXiop flip ercxrc,^ Kopiinrt df Ili^i/eXoircia. 

Kopafios Sept. 160 Kopafios ip nvkais xcLkKobirciP caKicap', cf. #c 122 
20ap Be KQK^f kSpo^os Kara p^as 6pa)p€i \ dpdpci>p t* 6\Kvfi€P<op prfS>p B dfjta 
aypvfi^vdtop. 
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Kovica Pers. 163 ft^ fieyas rrkovros Kovlfras oZbat avrpt^rj nodi ', Septt 
60 Koyici ; cf. S 145 <^P^ Koviaovaiv mdiov. 

Kopvfifia Pers. 411, "stem of ship**; cf. I 241 prjw — aKpa Kopvfifia; 
cf. Pers. 659 ^^' ^^* aKpop KopvfiPov Z)^Bov» 

KOTOS is found neither in Sophocles nor in Euripides, but is 
frequent in Aeschylus. Ag. 456, 635, 1211, 1464, Cho. 33, 951, 
1025, Eum. 220, 426, 500, 800, 840, 8.73, 889, 900, Suppl. 67, 346, 
385, 426, 478, 616, 744, Fr. 257 ; cf. A 82, Sf III, N 517. 

Kpaiva Prom. 512, 211, 911, Ag. 144, 369, 1424, Cho. 462, 871, 
1075, Eum. 759, 347, Suppl. 91, 368, 608, 622, 943, 964, Sept. 426, 
802 ; cf. A 41, etc. 

Kpamv6s Pers. 96; cf. D 681, *749; cf. Prom. 132 Kpamvo^poi^ 

Prom. 279 K'paifrpoavTov, 

Kpds (Kparoi) Suppl. 685, 841, Sept. 855, Pers. 371, Cho. 198; 

cf. A 530. 

KvdvtO£ Pers. 81 Kvdvtov i* Sfifiaai \€va<rap <l)oviov lUpyfia dpaKovros ', cf. 
P 209. 

KvavSmif Pers. 559) Suppl. 743 > ^^* M ^ nvfia fieya poxBfi Kvapo>7rido9 
*Afi(l)iTpiTrjs, Cf. Kva»o-np^ptio9 1 y 299 ^^^ nevrt year Kvavowptaptiovs \ 
AiyvTiT^ iirikaaat 0epo>i/ &p€fi69 re Koi vdap, 

\ats (epic Xjyfc doofy) Sept. 331 Xatbog oXXvfupas ; cf. A 677. 

XcuXa^ Suppl. 34 Tc/x^arc ttoptop d* €p3a de XatXairi | )(€ificapoTV7ra 
fipopjj^ OTc/JOTTjJ T* J cf, A 278 flf-yct dd T€ Xatkana noXkqp ; 11 365 ore re 
Zcvff \al\arra T€tpjj *, H 384 a>f d virh Xaikani ndaa Kckaiprj fiippidf x6ap \ 
A 30^ Zi^vpos — fiaBtljj XaiXaTTi rv7rra>y. 

XaoBdfias Sept. 343 Xaoddfuii — "Aprjs. In Homer the word occurs 
only as a proper name: Aaoddfias o 516, B 141, etc. . 

\andC<o Sept. 47, 531 ; cf. aXairdfw Ag. 130, where Triclinius read 

Molpa Xaira^ct. ejcXoTra^o) I Sept. 457 ^p"^^ ^H-^^ iir6op€LP dofiop ircoikiKw 

ff I iBaXitop vTTtpKdTTm \ bopi Tror' cVXafrdfai. The Homeric word is 

d\aTrd(<o I B 367, I 328, 1 36, 278, O 245, E 166. 

^anabpds is used by Aeschylus for the epic okaTraBvos, Eum. 562 

rop-^vaa Xanabpop \ cf. A 330 nap di Kc^aXX^vcoy d/x^l arix^s ovk 

oKanadpal ; h. Merc. 334, etc. 

Xei^cD Sept. 51 BaKpv \€ifiopT€s ', Eum. 54 ^'^ ^' oppartop Xet^ovcn 

bviT^iKri \ipa ; cf. Prom. 398 €l3ofi€pa ; Homer, N 88, 6 86, N 658, etc. 

\€nadpop Ag. 217, Pers. 191, Eum. 562 ; cf. E 730, t 393. 

Xcvoro-cD is used by epic and tragic poets, and in mock tragic 
passages of comedy. Prom. 143, 561, Pers. 81, 684, 710, Cho. 10, 
Eum. 255, Suppl. 345, Fr. 128; cf. a 120, n 70, 127, t 19, y 346.^ 

^ Cf. Koster, p. 42. 
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\iyvs Pers. 332, 468, Ag. 1 146, Suppl. 112; cf. 2 569, I 186, 
e 67, etc. 

\iBds Sept. 158 shower of stones. In ^ 193 \i6adta(n is to be 
translated stones. The use of w^ar is to be compared, which in 
Homer is snowflake^ in later writers snow-storm, 

Xto-crdff Suppl. 795. This feminine form of the epic Xto-o-c^f is used 
in Plutarch as bare^ smooths The epic adjective Xio-aor, which is 
found only in the Odyssey, was interpreted by Aristarch as 

smooth, y 293 ^^<T(n} alitiid t€ cir 3Xa irerprf ; c 412 Xiaarj d dyadedpofit 

irirpri. In ApoU. Rhod. 2, 382 \i(rtni vrj(rosy the word is to be trans- 
lated rough. In the passage from Aeschylus cited above, § X«r<roff 

a2ytX(i/r a7r/>oordei#crof oXdt^fmv Kpefias yvrrias irirpa^ the WOrd IS translated 

ruggedy and is regarded as an instance of an Homeric word whose 
meaning was doubtful in the time of Aeschylus.^ 

\l(r<rofiai Suppl. 748. Here Aeschylus follows the Homeric 
usage of the word.' 

Xoiydff Cho. 402, Suppl. 679 ; cf. A 67, E 603, Pind. N. IX 37. 

\6<l>ds Sept. 384, 399; cf. X 124, etc. 

paipcLfo Suppl. 894. In Homer the word is found in the Iliad 
only. E 670, N 75, etc. 
/Liapydf Prom. 884, Sept. 475, Eum. 67, Suppl. 741 ; cf. Sept. 687 

bopipapyos'y cf. Homer, IT 421, ^ II, or 2; cf. fiapydca Suppl. 75^> 
Sept. 380. Homer fiapyalvio E 882. 

/uxpTTTO) Eum. 597 ; cf. * 489, etc. 

pafratav Ag. 598, Pers. 440, 708, Prom. 629. The word occurs 
but once in Homer, 6 203. 

fiaraa) Prom. 57, Sept. 37, Eum. 142; cf. E 233, n 474, * 510. 

peyaipci Prom. 626 ; cf. o 473, * 865, y 55, etc. 

ftiXa&pop Ag. 1434. The plural form is more usual in Aeschylus. 
Ag. 116, 518, 770, 851, 957, 1333, 1575, Cho. 343, 789, 1065, Fr. 
386; cf. B 414, <r 150, X 278, etc. 

p€\difdfTos Sept. 43 Tavpoa(l)ayovvT€s ey fieXdvberop (tokosI cf. O 713* 

the only occurrence of the word in Homer : iroXXa dt <f)d(Tyava KoXa 

/xeXai/dera KcnTr^cpra. 

/icXTTcD to sing Aesch. Ag. 244, 1445 ; cf. 2 604, d 17, h. XIX 21 

^ Cf. B 633 AiyiXiTra Tprix^ldv, * Cf. aTrrepo^, p. 70. 

'Koster, p. 22 : "verbum Xiaaonat in Homeri carminibus aut dicitur de 
hominibus homines obsecrantibus, aut de dels deos, non de hominibus ad 
deos prccantibus." Cf* Homer, A 174, 502. 
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(2 6o4 is rejected by Aristarch). The usual meanings in Homer 
are io celebrate and to dance* 

fjL€\€os Sept. 779, 876, 878, 947, Ag. 716, Cho. icx)7, Suppl. iii ; 
cf. * 473, * 795, € 416/ 

fi€fiovn Sept. 686 ; cf. .M 304, 2 176. This epic-Ionic form is 
found in Hdt. 6, 84. 

fJLipOTTfS Suppl. 89 fA€p67r€<r(Tl \aOlS ', cf. A 250 dvO fl€V y€V€a\ fJL€p67r<OP 

dvdpdmcap ; cf. T 403, I 34O, A 28, 2 342, etc. 

fi^Tis Prom. 906, Cho. 626, Suppl. 61, 971 ; cf. B 169, 636, H 47, 
A 200, * 315, K 226, etc. 

fuvvSa to waste away is used in the lyric passages of tragedy. 

Sep|. 920 daKpv\€€iiv €K <pp€vos h KkatofUvas fiov fiivvBei \ Kum. 374 do^ai 
raKufitvai Kara yar fiivvBovcrtv artfioi ] cf. d 467 p^vvBfi dt fioi tvboO^v ^Top. 

poy€a> Ag. 1624, Prom. 275, 603. Homer (transitive), tt 19, 
/3 343, r 483, etc.; (intransitive) A 636, M 29, etc. 
ftcD/xao) Ag. 277 ; cf. r 412. 

poios (epic PTjioi) Pers. 279, 336, Suppl. 2, 719; cf. o 410, i 384, 
498. 

P€p€<ri9 Sept. 235 invidia ; cf. S 80.^ 

p4p6€P Cho. 40, Prom. 152, Pers. 637. Compare tvtpO^ Cho. 125, 
Eum. 275, etc.; cf. A 282, 535, etc. 

prjKtm Prom. 240, Cho. 242. prjKris Prom. 42. In Prom. 240 M 
reads dXX' apriktm. The change aWa prj\€&s makes the form 
correspond to Cho. 242 and to the Homeric phrase. Cf. I 632, 
n 33» 204, T 229, A 348, etc." 

prjoTis, Homer and Aeschylus use the adjective in the sense of 
fasting — Homer of persons and Aeschylus with abstract nouns. 
Prom. 574, 600, Cho. 250, Ag. 193, 331, 1017, 1621 ; cf. Homer, 
(T 370, etc. 

yrfoTOf Pers. 8, 861, 935, Ag. 812, 988 in Homeric sense return) 

cf. B 155, K 509, a 87.* 

poarifios Pers. 261 KavTos d' deX9rr(»ff p6<rTtfAOP /SXctto) (Jmos', cf. a 9 
axnap 6 roiaip a^tCK^ro poarifiop fjfiap ', Pers. 797) ^S* 343) 6^8, 1 238. 

p6(r<l>iPj Suppl. 239, is the only occurrence of the word in tragedy. 
Cf. I 348, * 135. 

poupdm Sept. 3 oiaKa pcap^tp p\€(f>apa p.^ KoipS>p VTrpt^*, CL p 2l8 prjbs 

y\a(l}vprjs olrjia p<opas. Compare for thought B 24, c 270.^ Compare 

^Cf. Kostcr, p. 75. ^Cf. Koster, p. 72. 

* Koster, p. 80. * Koster, p. 34. 

^ Cf. Part III, p. 74. 
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for figure Pind. P. I 86 vcafia BtKaim TrrjdoKia^ (rTparSp, pafxaoif of 
weapons, Sept. 542 eV o-OKfi . . . S^iyyo . . . eviofia ] Pers. 321 TToXv- 
TTOPOV d6pv pafi&v ', Cho. 162 avT6Ktoira voifx&v fiekrf ', cf. £ 594 ^yX^^ 
€Piofiaf (f) 393 ^o(op iponfia, 

pcapvfios Pers. 1003 ; cf. Homer, m 70, N 227, etc. 

Bfipifios Sept. 794 ^vbp&p 6fipip,a>Pf Ag. 141 1 pHa-o^ SPpifiop darois. 

Homer uses the epithet of Ares, Achilles and Hector, also with 
the noun thyxos. Cf. £ 845, e 473. 

6doijr6po9 Ag. 901 > cf. O 375 Of fAOt roiopb* ^kcv ddomdpop dpTifio\TJ{raim 

ol(vf (epic oi(vs) Ag. 756, 1461, Eum. 893, Suppl. 875 ; cf. z 285, 
N 2, ^ 529, etc. 

oioff Ag. 131 owi^ (adverb), Pers. 651. M olop, Paley olop, Weck- 
lein B€iop. Cf. B 247, 555, etc. The word remains longer in com- 
pounds : Suppl. 795 ol6^pa^p. . 

ohos Suppl. 64. Homer, r 417, e 34, 354, 465. 

o/tpidciff Prom. 282 QKpio€<T<rg \Bopi, Sept. 300 x€ppah^ 6Kpi6ta'aaPf cf. 
A 51^ ;(€p/iiodt« yap pXrjro itapa (r<liVpop 6Kpi6cpTi ; 327, M 380, n 735* 

6\€KtOy Prom. 564, is an epic word used once by Sophocles (Tr. 
1013). Cf. H 18, e 279, A 150. 

6\o6s Prom. 554, Sept. 768, 974, gjs/unestris/aiaiiSf Pers. 962, 
Suppl. 842 (Yiexm.') perdiius ', cf. Homer, v 201, r I2i2ifttn€siris, 

oKiyobpapia Prom. 548 ; cf. X 337 ''o*' ^* oXiyoBpaptap irpoa'i(fiJi KOpv 
Balokos "'EtKTtap. 

SWvfu. This verb is frequent in Aeschylus, especially in the 
sense to lose, which is common in Homer. Ag. 54, Eum. 148 ; 
cf. B 115, X 104, Q 46, etc. 

ofirjyvpis Ag. 4 WKT€p(ap oprlyvptp, Cho. ID op.rjjvpis—'yvpaiK&p J c£ 

Y 142 of^ i/i€v OiSKvpiTopbi 3€&p fMt$' ofifiyvpip SKKiop \ cf. h. Merc 332, 

Pind. Is. Vn (VI) 46 ofxayvpip Ztip6s^ 

ofi^d (epic o/i0i7) Suppl. 808 tv^c d' 6p,<^ap ovpapiap. In Homer the 
word is usually applied to a divine voice. Y 129 «' b> 'AxiXcw ol 

ravra B€cop €K7rcv<r€Tai dfKJ}^? ; . cf Pind. N. X 34.^ 

6fia9 is used for 6/ioiW in Homer, Theognis, and sometimes in 
tragedy. Prom. 736, Eum. 389, 692, A 196, 1 605. 
opo/xM Suppl. 336; cf. Q 241, € 379, etc. 

ondatp Suppl. 492, 954, Cho. 769; cf. H 165, P 258, P 61O, * 360. 

oTrnJp. In prose oirr^p has the meaning eye-witness, but in Aesch. 
and in Homer it means a spy. Suppl. 185 ; cf. f 261, p 430. 
opifTKoos Sept. 532. Epic opcGK^os A 268, 4 155 ; cf. Alcman 60^ 

^Koster, p. 14. 
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^piua Ag. 1631 i^opivfiv; cf. Homer, B 294, n 377. 
opoBvvcn Prom. 200; cf. * 312, o 572, e 292, etc. 
opxafios Pers. 129; cf. I 22, 121, o 351, TT 36, S 102, etc. 

opaoXoTTi'iTai Pers. 10; cf. h. Merc. 308 opa-oXoneveis* 

oS8as Ag. 503, Suppl. 1036, Pers. 163 ; cf. M 192, v 395. 

oi/TTO) Prom. 982, Sept. 514, Pers. 645, Ag. 678, 1112, Cho. 747, 
Eum. 590, Fr. 280, 5 ; cf. B 122, 553, r 169, 1 148, etc. 

oihrcDs Prom. 549 ; cf. B 553, r 306, a 320, etc. 

ovTidavos Sept. 361 ; cf. A 231, etc. 

o<f)pa Cho. 359, Eum. 339. The word is used once by Sophocles, 
but never by Euripides. Cf. B 440, A 118, etc. 

3^ Suppl. 60; cf. B 182, K 512, Y 380, <k> 535, etc. 

nay XV Sept. 64 1. The word does not occur elsewhere in 
tragedy, and the authenticity of this line is questioned. Cf. S 143, 
M 165, d 825. 

irdyxakKos Sept. 59 1 ; cf. 3 403, <r 378. 

Traidpos. In Ag. 479 the word appears as an adjective. Cf. 
Homer's use of the noun in ^ 21, eo 338. 

TraXtfiirXayKTos Prom. 838 ; cf. TraKifnrXayx^els A 59» ^ 5* 

TToKivopTos Ag. 149* C^* iraXipoptros T 33* 

TraXiWoi/of Cho. 160 ; cf. 6 266. 

7ra/i/ir/ra>p yrj Prom. 90 j cf. Hom. h. XXX I yatav 7rap,iirlr€tpap. 

iraTrraivm is rare in tragedy, but common in Pindar. Prom. 334 ; 
cf. Hom. A 200, P 115, A 497, etc.^; Pind. P. HI 22. 

irapaopos Prom. 363 (so M, but some MSS have the epic form 

irapriopos) kol vvv dxpeiou koI napaopov dc/xar kutm \ cf. H 1 56 €K€ITo 
naprjopos €v6a Koi €p6a, 

jrapeid is used in the plural in Homer, and is a rare form in 

prose. Prom. 400 napeiav voTiois cTcyia jrayais ', Suppl. 70 Sdnro} rap 
dnaXap NciXo^cp^ Traptidp , cf. S 1 23 rcaptuuap dirakSiP, 

napiiTTop Prom. 130 should be compared with z 337. In the 
Iliad the antepenult is long (except in A 555), but in Aesch. it is 
short. 

irapatrrabop Cho. 983; cf. k 173, 547, p, 207, etc. 

irdpos Ag. 1057 (Musgrave for Trvp6i)y Prom. 405, Sept. 424, 455, 
Suppl. 936, Cho. 367 ; cf. A 573, o 316, M 221, 2 245, etc. 

Traxv6w. The word is essentially poetic, although it is found in 
Plutarch and other late prose-writers. Cho. 83 Kpv(j>alois 7r€p6€<np 

iraxvovfiipri', cf. P 112 tov d\ip ifipttrip SkKipop rjrop fraxpovrat, 

^ Cf. Koster, p. 43. 
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TreXdicD is used in a causative sense in Prom. 155 ; cf. y 291, o 482. 

TTcXeids Sept. 294, Suppl. 223 ; cf. E 778.^ 

ttAo is a poetic word, but is found in late Ionic and Doric 
prose. Prom. 895, Pers. 526, 792, Ag. 392, 500, 939, 971, 1124, 
Cho. 304, 534 (Dind.), Eum. 233, 281, 588, 910, Suppl. 81, 240, 
339» 45S, 620, 784, 801, 988, 1034, 1051. 

neXofiai Eum. 149, 199, Ag. 255, Suppl. 810, 122, Fr. 449, 3^; cf. 

r3» *43i- 

ncXapiop Prom. 151 ; cf. E 395, H 208. 

7r€ira>Vy when it occurs in prose, means rtpe^ but in Homer and 
in Aeschylus it is used in the sense ktndf gentle. Ag. 1365, Eum. 
66 ; cf. E 109. 

Trep^o) Pers. 178, 1056, Sept. 325 ; cf. A 291, M 15, etc. 

TT^Xi;^ Sept. 106 & p^pvo-OTT^Xi;^ hai\iov (of Ares) ; cf. N 805 a\L(\>\ de oi 
KpoTd<f>oi(ri <f>a(ivri (reifro frrjXrj^y 9 308, 11 797« The WOrd x.pv(roTrriKr)^ 

occurs in the following passages : Eur. Phoen. 959, Horn. h. VII 
I "Kp^s v7r€pfi€P€Tai Ppia-apfiare pfpvo-eoTnJXij^. Aristophanes, in Ran, 
1016, makes Aeschylus say that through the 'Septem' he made 

the citizens : itviovras hopv Ka\ \6yxcts Koi XevKoXofpovs TpvcfyaXeias \ koI 
7r^\rjKas koi Kvrjfudas kol Bvfiovs eirra^otlovs. 
TTivva-KOi Pers. 830 ; cf. nivvcra-iiv S 249. 

7ri<f>avcrKa> Pers. 66 1, Ag. 23, Cho. 279, Eum. 620. This epic 
word is used neither by Sophocles nor by Euripides. Cf. K 478, 
/i 165, etc. 

TTvoT] for prose npevfia and epic nvoirj. Prom. 88, 800, Ag. 192, 
654, Sept. 63, 115, Suppl. 136; cf. A 622. Aeschylus also uses 
the prose word irvevp.a: Prom. 1047, 1086, Pers. no, Suppl. 167, 
176, etc. 

TToKialvop.ai Pers. IO9 cfiadou d' evpvnopoio Bakcia-o'rjs TTuXiaivofievrjs 
TTPevfiari XajSpo) | iaopav novriov aXaoSj cf. A 35^ ^^^ ^'^' dXof Oakdaa-rjs 
TToXi^f , N 682, etc. Cf. TToKios Suppl. 673 ^y TToXt© i/o/zo) aloav opOoL, 

TToWaKi Suppl. 120, 131, Sept. 227. 
fToXvdaKpvTos Cho. 333 ; cf. t 213. 

TroXvnXayKTOs Suppl. 57 1 TroXvnXayKTov dOXiav olaTpobovr^rov *I<o, cf. 
p 425 Xffi(TTripa-i iroXvirXdyKTOKTiv dvriKiVy f 195 "^oXvirXdyrovs dpOpcanovs* 

troXviTvpos Suppl. 555; cf. A 756, O 372, etc. 

TTOVTovb^ Suppl. 34 ^vv ox(o Taxvfjpcif 7rf/x^ar€ Tr6vTov8\ cf. i 495 ^^ 
Koi vvu irovTovbt ^aXcap ^{Xos ^yay€ prja, k 48 rovs 5' myj/' dpTrd^aaa (f>€p€p 
7r6pTOp8( BvtXXa, 

1 Cf. Part III, p. 78. » See Koster, p. 35 fiE. 
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rroTciofiai Suppl. 656, Sept. 84, Ag. 576, 977, Cho. 390, Eum. 378* 
Fr. 270 ; cf. B 462. 

TTormWo/xai Prom. 530; cf. I 38 1. 

noTvia as an epithet of goddesses occurs in Sept. 152 & nom 

'Hpa, 887 ndrvt ^EpivvSj and Cho. 722 & norvta x^^^ ***' TrdTW* aKTri 
Xo>fiaroSj cf. A 357, A 795, Q I26, S 197, etc. 

7rpamd€s Ag. 380, 802, Suppl. 92 ; cf. A 608, 12 514, etC. 

npofios Ag. 200, 410, Eum. 399, Suppl. 904. In Aeschylus and 
the other tragedians the meaning of the word is princeps ; in 
Homer it is equivalent to 7rp6fiaxos. o 293, X 493, etc. 

frrepoiis Suppl. 557, lOOO; cf. A 20I, B 7, etc. 

iTTokiiropOos Ag. 783 fiaaiK€v Tpolas 7rTo\inop6\ cf. Pers. 65 6 Trcpo-/- 
irroXis arparoSf and Ag. 472 TrroXiTTopdrj? ; B 278, 728, etc.; Pind. O. 

VIII 35. 

TTcaXcofiat Prom. 645 ; cf. A 490, p 534, x 352» 

paio> Prom. 189; cf. € 221, d 569, V 151, n 339, etc. Cf. dtappaim 

Prom. 236. 

pcYo) Sept. 105, Cho. 316, Eum. 789 ; cf. B 802, i 647, etc. 

plfKjia Ag. 407 (the only occurrence of the word in tragedy) ; cf. 
z 511, N 30 and Pind. Is. II 3. 

pva-inoKig Sept. I31 pvainoXts y€V0Vf IlaXX^ff, t B* tirntos iropTOfjJdav 
ava(y cf. Z 305 UoTVi 'A^i;i/ao;, tpvalirToXif dfia Bfdmv, 

acvofiai. Aeschylus uses <rv6rjv, (n^BiU, (Tvp€vo9 and other forms 
from aovfiat, which is not an epic word. From crciJa, we have 
forms in Ag. 746, Eum. 1007, Prom. 135, Pers. 865, Sept. 942 ; 
from a-ovfAat, in Pers. 25, Sept. 31, Suppl. 836, 842; cf. Homer 
<r€v<o: o 272, A 549, f 35, etc. 

(TKriiTTovxia Pers. 297 ; cf. (TKrjirTovxos B 86, ^ 23I, etc, 
afi€pbv6s Prom. 355 ; cf. E 742 Topyelri — <rfi€p8prj, 

crr€lx<a Prom. 81, 708, 1090, Sept. 297, 467, Ag. 81, 1657, Cho. 
II, 17, 554, 675 ; cf. A 331, 1 86, etc.^ 

oTcvaxo) Prom. 99 ; cf. f 429, i 306, A 364, * 60, etc. 

(rrcurat Pers. 49 ; cf. T 83, X 584, p 525. 

oTif is epic for the prose word arrixo^. Sept. 925 ; cf. n 173, etc. 
oTovotis Prom. 406, Pers. 1053; cf. e 159, 60, etc. 

(TTpo^pobiPiOfiai Ag. 5^ rpSnov alyimiav otr — aTpo<l>odiPovpTai, cf. 

(rTp€<l>ediv€ci> found in Homer and in Quintus Smyrnaeus (13. 6) ; 

n 792 OTptff}€blvri6€V de oi Sa-(r€, 

^ Cf. Koster, pp. 37, 38. 
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rdpfios Suppl. 736, Sept. 289, Pers. 696, Ag. 858, Cho. 547 ; cf. 
Q 152, 181. 

Tap<t)ve Sept. 535 ; cf. A 387, o 472, etc. It is to be noted that 
jap<f>vs follows the epic usage in having no feminine form. 

raxa in Homer is used only of time. For this epic use cf. Sept. 
261, 659, Ag. 489, 1 161, 1 172, 1649, Cho. 305, 965, Eum. 419, 
454. 597» 729, Suppl. 862 ; cf. A 205, etc. 

T€6r]ira ?ra0oi/ Pers. looo. Homer Ta<t>ci>v\ I 193, TT 12, etc. 

rcXe^o) Suppl. 691, 1040, Ag. 100, 466; cf. H 282, 293, I 44I, etC. 

This epic word does not occur in Sophocles. 

TcW Suppl. 347, Sept. 203, 677, Eum. 534 ; cf. 2 63, X 453, o 36, 
etc. 

ripriu Suppl. 998; cf. T I42, N 180. 

T€Tpjov Suppl. 807. TcV/xca is Hermann's emendation for repvoi of 
the MSS. The word occurs nowhere else in tragedy. Cf. A 293, 
z 515, etc. 

rcvx© is found in all epic and lyric poetry, but is rare in Soph- 
ocles and Euripides. Sept. 388, 835, Prom. 1090, Pers. 189, Ag. 
150. 731. 75I) 970, Cho. 730, Eum. 125, 353, 668, 802, Suppl. 86, 
306 \* cf. K 6, 0- 350, etc. 

Tiw Sept. 77, 775, Ag. 259, 531, 706, 775, 942, Cho. 629, Eum. 
171, 948, Suppl. 853, 1037 ; cf. I 238. 

rXiyroff Prom. 1065 ; cf. Q. 49.* 

Tpop€(op Prom. 542, Pers. 64; cf. H 151 and Q. Sm. 12. 506. 
The word is used neither by Sophocles nor Euripides. 

tX^/u (rXao)) Suppl. 240, 326, 429, Prom. 657, 704, Ag. 224, 1290, 
I453» Cho. 433, 753, Sept. 756; cf. B 299, e 383. 

vbpri\6s Pers. 613, Suppl. 793; cf. i 133. 

VTTCpBpScTKOi) Ag. 297, 827, Suppl. 874. With Ag. 827 VTTCpSopcOP 

de TTvpyov aprfOT^s Xecav COmpai'C £ l6l as dc Xea>i/ €p jSovcrt 6opa>v e^ 
avx^va a^rj, 

vwepraros Pers. 1 55 ^ fia6vCa>V(0V avaarara TLepa^lbap uTreprdriy, Suppl. 
672 Zrjva — rov Ziviov 5' vir^prarovy cf. M 38 1, ^ 45 1 ; cf. O. IV I 
iXarqp vTTeprarc ^povras aKapavToirobos Zcv, 

v\lri)yopos Prom. 318 ; cf. epic v\lAay6prj9 : a 385, /3 85, 303, p 406, etc. 

vnepoxov Prom. 429, M vTTCtp J cf. Z 208 aUv dpia-T€V€ii/ Koi vireipoxov 
€pp€pai aXXo>i/. 

1 Cf. Koster, p. 46, ^ cf ^ Rosier, p. 77. 
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(l}dayavov Ag^. 1 262 Brjyovcra (fxoTi (j)d(ryavov, cf. ^ 824, X 424. 

0dTtff is a poetical word used also by Herodotus. In Aeschylus 
the word is used as dictum or sermo Sept. 841, Pers. 227, 521, 
Ag. 456, 611, 1 132, Eum. 380; 2is/ama Ag. 9, 276, 631, 868, Cho. 
736, 839, Suppl. 294; as lingua Ag. 1254. In Homer the word 
is used as sermo 2indfama ; cf. 323, f 29, 1 460.* 

(l)€pi(rros Sept. 39 ; cf. z 123, o 387, a 405, i 269, etc. 

<t>€pTepo9 Prom. 768 ; cf. A 176, r 431, p 168. etc.; Pind. Is. VII 33. 

^Xeye'^o) Suppl. 87 Trdvra rot ^Xcyc^et, cf. P 738 «"vp, t6 t eirea-crvfiivov 
7r6\iv-—<j>\€yt6€if Sf' 197 o^p« ra;(i(rra rrvpl ^\€y€6oiaTo v€KpoL. 

xafidbis Sept. 357. This is the only occurrence of the word in 
tragedy. Cf. z 147. 

Xdpfxa Pers. 1034 xappara d* ix^poisy Ag. 266 nevcti dc x^PH-^ p-^iCov 
eXnidos kkvciVy Kum. 983 X^^PH^'''^ ^' dvrididoUv KO(vo0iXe( dicufoiq, cf. 

^ 342, { 185, etc. 

X^pfid^' Sept. 300. Homer x^pp-^^^ovt cf. oKpiocis.^ 

Xpip-iTTOi Prom. 713, Eum. 185, Suppl. 790, Sept. 84. k 516 is 

the only case where the simple verb occurs in Homer, but the 

compounds are frequent. 

aKVTFTepoSy Suppl. 734, is used of ships. Cf. N 62 &(rr* iprj^ oiKv- 
7rT€pos 2ipT0 ir(T€a9ai, 

- &<TT€ in the sense of a>s is found often in Aeschylus. Prom. 452, 
Sept. 62, Pers, 424, Ag. 628, 884, 1671, Cho. 421, Suppl. 751, Fr. 33. 

^ See Koster, p. 14. ^ See p. 52. 
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Part III. 
TRACES OF EPIC INFLUENCE IN 

a. Syntax. 

b. Subject-matter. 

c. Style. 

1. Phrases. 

2. Figures. 

Syntax. 

Passages will now be noted in which the Aeschylean syntax 
differs from the Attic norm and can be paralleled by Homeric 
usage. 

Uses of the Cases. — Accusative. In Pers. 159 the accusative 
occurs after a verb of motion without a preposition. iKdv<o xp^^^o- 
otA^ow bo^ioviy cf. E 868 iKopc ''oXu/ixroj', o 2i6, etc. Genitive. Cho. 
183 Kofioi 7rpoa€(TTfi Kapdlas K\v8a>viov \ ^oX^f. Mr. Sidgwick regards 
KapSias as the epic . local genitive.^ Cf. Cho. 389 <^pei/6p ohv tp,iras 

noToraif Ag. IO56 ra fi€V yap iarias p.€(rofi<f>d\ov \ earrjKWP rjbri firjXa, 

Klausen's explanation of corias as genitive of place is opposed by 
Paley, who says: "It seems best with Peile and Conington to 
explain 'for as regards the family altar' (or *the things belonging 
to the family altar*)." If the local genitive occurs at all in 
Aeschylus (as Paley admits in his note on Cho. 389), it seems 
best to regard all the passages cited as examples of its use. 

In Cho. 763 occurs an instance of the epic use of the genitive 
for the person about whom something is heard.* TtBvrjKdros be vvv 

ToKaiva ircvOofiaif cf. P I02 ei be nov Alavrds ye ^orjv dyadoio 7rvBolfj.riv^ 

The somewhat unusual use of pXafTTeiv in the sense io hinder ^ with 
the genitive of separation (Ag. 120), may be closely paralleled in 
Homeric usage. Ag. 120 ^Xa^evrd Xoia-Biav bp6fi(ov; cf. a 195 dXXd 

vv TOP ye deoi ^XdnTovai KeXevdov. 

Locative. The locative case survives in Suppl. 772 op/io), Ag. 

27, 718, 862 bdfioiSi Cho. 167 ra<^a>, and PerS. 976 ^^fpo-©. bdfiois Ag. 

578 and Cho. 885 are also cited, but both may be better explained 
as datives. 

Use of prepositions. cV. Mr. Sidgwick, in his note on Cho. 36 

yvvaiKeioUTiv ev boDfixtanv dapvs mrpcavy cites the USe of ep with the 

dative, instead of «V with the accusative, after a verb of motion, as 
^ Monro, Horn. Gram., §149. * Monro, §151, d, 2. 
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€pic. With this passage should be compared Ag. 565 cure novros 

iv ^eoTifiPpLpais Koirais — ev8oi TTfacav, Ag. 112^ irLTvei b tv evvBpca rcvx^^y 
Ag. 1 172 f-yo) Sf dfpfiovovs rax €V Tredco ^aXca, Eum. jSj KrjKiBas iv x^P9 
0aXf(, 858 av 5' eV tottokti toi? efioiat /ij) fiaX^s, Eum. 78 1 fV ya — lop — 
fi€d(((ra, and Ag. 145^ fi6\oi top aU\ <f>€povG^ ip rjfiip | fioip^ dreXtvTOP 

Zttpov, In Cho. 952 oXedpiop irveova ip ixBpois K6rop, ipy the reading 
of M, is retained by Franz, Dindorf, Klauseh, Peile and Wecklein, 
but Schutze and Paley read in, 

ini Wecklein notes the unusual force of the preposition in 

Sept. 71^ fJLT) '\drjs 680VS (TV rdfrb' i<f>' e^bofiais TruXaiy, and compares 

E 327 privaXp iirl y\a<f)vprj(Tip iXavpificp, Paley 's Comment on the case 
is as follows : ** The dative is rather unusual (i. e. wore elvai eVi), 
but was probably preferred, to avoid ambiguity with rao-Se." In 
support of Paley's interpretation, o 499 e/c dc koI avrol ^aipop im 
prjypipi doKdaarjs should be compared, where the idea of motion is 
supplemented by the idea of rest at the place reached.^ 

Subjunctive. Conditional sentences. The following conditions 
expressed by el and the subjunctive occur in Aeschylus : Suppl. 

91 KOpv(f>q. Aiof €1 Kpapdjj Trpdyfia riXfiopj 4^^ ^^ '^o^ ^* f^V toIop TvxHt 
Ptrs. jgi fiTjb^ ei aTpdrevjia irXelop ^ to MtjSikop, Ag. 1 328 et 5f 8v(TTvxUf 

and Eum. 234 ft irpoBa a<t>^ iKCDP, With these should be compared 
the instances of conditional relative clauses expressed by the 
subjunctive without «i/: Suppl. 124 Snodi ddparos dirrjy Eum. 211 W 

ydp, yvpaiKos rjris apbpa poa<f>i(Triy Eum. 66 1 ea-aa-ev tppos, ol<Ti firj jSXd^ 
deos, Eum. 336 dpar&p rotaiv avrovpyiai ^vp.iriadnai.p fidraiotf Eum. 618 

o fxr} K€\€vai} Z€V9 'oXvfjLmcop TraTrjp (where Goodwiu reads K€\«vGu and 

Paley K^Xevcrai for MSS /ceXfuo-ci), Ag. 766 (^tXci Sf TiKT^iP "Yppis flip 
naXaia ped' \ (ovaap ip kqkols fiporSiP \ "Y^piP tot ^ roB ore to Kvpiop 

^loKji (where Klausen reads ore for MSS 6rap), Sept. 338 iroWa yap, 

<VT€ TTToXis dafiaadfi, Sept. 818 e^oucri S' rjp Xd^axrip ip Ta(f)rj x^^^^* 

These constructions can be traced to the Homeric usage in 
similar clauses.^ ft with the subjunctive occurs frequently in 
Homer in anticipatory conditions, whether general or particular, 
and in the general conditions is preferred to idp. In correspond- 
ing conditional relative clauses the same holds true, the subjunc- 

^ Prepositions in Aeschylus are frequently separated by tmesis from the 
verbs with which they are compounded; e. g. aTrd Ag. 165; eirl Pers. 669, 
Eum. 378, Cho. 395; cvv Cho. 460, 908, Ag. 586; vTr6 Prom. 574,877, Ag. 
449, 1215 ; virai Ag. 944 ; Sid Sept. 789 ; d/i0t Pers. 457. 

2 Trans. A. P. A. XXII, p. 90. Conditional Sentences in the Greek 
Tragedians, by Prof. Clapp. 
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tive without av being especially frequent in relative clauses corres- 
ponding to general anticipatory conditions, or to the "present 
general '* conditions of Mr. Goodwin's classification.^ The fact, 
moreover, that Pindar uses « with the subjunctive, never iavy and 
that Callinus, Tyrtaeus, Solon and Theognis occasionally employ 
the construction, favors the further conclusion that the usage of 
Aeschylus is not merely a Homeric reminiscence, but an actual 
survival of the epic construction. 

Optative. Prom. 292 ovk tonv ore^ fni^ova fidipav \ vcifxaifi rj cot, 
Ag. 620 OVK €(rd^ OTTCds Xc'^at/it to. ^€vd^ KaXiy Cho. 1 72 ovk eariv ocrrty 
TrXrjv ifiov Keipairo viVj cf. Cho. 595 Tis Xeyoi, CtC. Ag. 1374^ ^^^^ 
yap riff cx^pois ^x^po. iroptrvvoavy <f>l\ois \ doKovo'tP elpaij irrjfiov^p apKvararov \ 

<f>pd^€i€P vyj^os Kpeiaaop eKirrfBrifiaTosj Elmsley emends and reads 
dpKvaraT cipy but this gives dp a very unusual position. It is 
impossible for us to give, even in outline, the various opinions 
presented by Mr. Earle,^ Mr. Sidgwick,' Mr. Goodwin* and 
others^ in regard to these optatives. It will be sufficient, how- 
ever, to refer to Mr. Hale's summary of the discussion in the last 
volume of the Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation.* If the tentative conclusion there reached, that the verbs 
in question are potentials in the strict sense, should be firmly 
established, the citation of these passages as instances of the 
effect of epic construction on the syntax of Aeschylus will not 
have proved irrelevant. Examples of the potential optative 
without dp may be found in the following verses from the Iliad : 
T 321, K 247, 557; cf. B687. 

In the poets, especially in Homer, the simple optative may 
express a command or a prohibition in a sense approaching that 
of the imperative.*^ Examples of this use are found in Aeschylus 
in Prom. 1049 and 105 1, Ag. 945 and Cho. 889 ; cf. A 791 and 8 735* 

The optative with et occurs in a wish in Sept. 260 airovfjLfpa fxoi 
Kov(f)op €1 BoiTjs TeXos. This construction is found four times in 
Homer: K iii, o 571, n 559, Q 74.® 

iCf. G., M. T., §§468, 538, 453, 539. 
2 Class. Review, March, 1892. 
'Sidgwick, Ag. 620, n. 

* G., M. T., App. I, p. 384. 

* Jebb, O. C, §170, n. and App. I ; Verrall, Ag, 620, n. 

«W. G. Hale, Deliberatives in Greek: Trans. A. P. A., vol. XXIV, pp. 
156-205, especially p. 202. 
'G.,M. T., §725. 
8 Ibid., §723. 
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Infinitive. The infinitive is used instead of the imperative in 
Prom. 712 oh firi freXaffiy/ cf. A 20, 582, B ID, etc. In Sept. 75 
firiiroT€ (Tx^Ofiv and 253 Beol TToXirat firj /i€ BovXela^ Tu;^€ri', the infinitive 
is employed to express a wish or prayer^* cf. B 413. 

A few points in regard to the syntax of the article remain to be 
noticed. With participles the article is omitted in Suppl. 123, 

443, Ag. 38, 59, Sept. 274, Eum. 960 ; cf. v 79 &s ifi ditrraxrciav 
0\vfj.7na doofiar exovrts* 

The epic position of the article is noted by Sidgwick in Cho. 

278 TO, fj.€P yap fK yrjs hvd^povcav fieikiyixaraj cf. Ag. IO56 to fitv yap 
errrlas /xtcro/K^aXou, €(TTriK€v ffdrj p.rj\a, Cho, 639 ^o ^' "7X* Trvevpopcop 
$i<l>09, cf. A 383 "^o. 8 inoox^TO KrjKa d€o7o. 

Subject-matter. 

The study of the tragedies of Aeschylus undertaken in this 
paper has in general been confined to the traces of epic influence 
in the expression of thought, not in the thought itself. Although 
it is impossible for us to enter upon any discussion of the religion 
of Aeschylus as compared with that of Homer, or to compare the 
two poets in regard to their treatment of myths, a few parallel 
passages will be cited that may often prove similar in expression 
as well as in thought, and may perhaps be of some value as 
material for a more careful study of the themes they suggest. 
The references that have to do with religious rites will be given 
first. 

Offerings and prayer to gods. Suppl. 23 & noUs, & yrj Ka\ Xcvkov 

vboapj I viraroi re 6^01 Ka\ fiapvTipoi \ x^o^ioi OrjKas Kar^xovres* This invo- 
cation to the avenging deities should be compared with r 276 z^v 

Trdrepi "idrjdep p-fbecav, Kvdi(rr€ piyiare, | HAios 6^ ts ttclvt i<f)opas Ka\ irdvr 
€naKov€is I Ka\ TTorapol Ka\ yam, Kai 01 VTreve pOc Kapovras \ avOpatirovs 
rlvvaOov, 

Sept. 477 ^^^ 5 ^^voav rpo^tia nXripaxTCi X^^^h Cho. 6 rr\6K%tpov 

'lvdx<a BpenTTjpLop. With these references to the payment of "nurt- 
ure-gifts," the following passages from Homer should be com- 
pared: A 477 ovbe TOK€v<Tiv I Opinrpa c^iXois dnedcoKe and * I41 aras 
aTrdptvde nvprjs ^apd^p dirtK^lparo x^^'^tjv | rrjp pa 27rep;(€i^ norap^ Tp€(f>€ 
TrjXedoaxrap, 

Sept. 723. ^Epipvs is here referred to as the hearer of prayer : 

Trarphs evKTalap ^Epipvp ] cf. I 57^ ^^^ ^* r]€po(f>olTis ^Epipvs \ €k\v€p i^ 

^Ep(P€(T(f)lP. 

1 G., M. T., §784. 2 Ibid., §78^. 
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Pers. 6lO <fi€pov<r\ anep P€Kpoi(n /iccXcKr^pca, | Po6s t a<fi^ dyvrjs \€vk6v 
iHiTOTOv yoKa \ rrjs r apBefj-ovpyov arayfia 7rafi(f)ah fitXi \ \ipdGiv vdprjXatg 
irapOivov irr^yrfs fterii | aKriparov t€ firjTp6s dypias ano \ irorbvy iraKaias 

apLirekov ydvos robt, <c 518 describes a similar libation offered to the 

dead : a/i^* ahr^ de x'^h^ x^^^^^^ Traaiv veKveaaiv \ irpSira p.€\iKpriT<^ 
fi€T€7rfiTa be ^deX oivtd \ ro rpiTOP avS^ vdari' eirl d' akipira Xcvkcl ttoKvpciv, 

Pers, 638 vepO^v ipa k\v€1 fiov/ cf. Q 59^ ff« Mj; p.01 Ilarpo/cXe <rKvbfiai' 
V€p.€v, at K€ nvdrfai | elv 'AXbos nep €Oi)P ort "EKTopa diop tXvaa \ narpl ^iXo). 

Offering" of neTrXos, Sept. lOI nenXcdP Koi {7T6<^ca)v jrdr*, et firj i/vy, 
dfKfn XiTUP* €^op,€Py cf. Z 87 ^ de ^vpdyov(ra yepmag \ pr)6p ^Adrjpalrjs 
yXavKCDTTidof tp TrdXet aKpn \ oi^aaa KXrjidi Bvpas lepoio bofioio | niirXop . . . 
Bupai Adrjpairjs irn yovvaaip r^vKOfioio, 

In regard to the position of the victim in the sacrifice, it is 
interesting to compare the description of tlie sacrifice of Iphige- 
neia with passages from Homer. Ag. 233 bUap ;^tAtaipas ZnepOt 

Pcaixov I TrenXoKTi Trepmerrj irapri Bvpxo \ irpopanrj Xa^tip dtpdrjp, cf. y 453 
01 fi€P eiTfiT* dp€X6pT€g dno ;^^oi'6s evpvod^irjs \ fcrxop' drop a'(f>d^€P Ueial' 

(TTpaTosy Spxafxos dpbpSiP (cf. Eur. El. 8 1 3, I. A. I022, Lucr. I 85). 
In connection with these offerings to the gods, it may be well to 
note the references to the oracle at Dodona and to the fillets of 
Apollo's priests and priestesses. Prom. 832 rr]p ainvpcoTop t dp.(^\ 

AtobatPTjPj ipa I fiapreia BoiKos r earl Qe(nrp<oTov Ai6s \ repas r airiarop al 
vpoaijyopoi dpvesy cf. f 3^7 '''^^ ^' ^^ Acodatprjp ^aro ^rjixepai, o(j>pa Oeoio \ 
SK 8pv6s v^iKOfioio Ai6s ^ovX^p eTraKovcaif 11 233 "^^^ ova, Acodcayalc, 
IleXairycicc, rr(X66i palfop \ Acadcayi;? /xcdecoi/ dvcr^f t/A«pou, Ag. 1 264 Tt 8fJT 
tfiavTTJg KarayeXoiT e;^® rddt \ /cat aK^irrpa koI p.aPT€ia nepl bipji ar€<f>r}. 

Death, and the punishment of sin. The passages cited below 
are of interest in showing that many of the conceptions on which 
Aeschylus based his ideas of the law of righteousness, and of the 
stern necessity that demands the penalty fo*r every violation of 
this law, were found in the early Homeric religion. The nature 
of the life beyond the present, the punishment of sin, and the 
omnipotence of Fate are the special themes of the passages that 
are quoted. 

Cho. 35^ Kara x^^^^^ ifiTrptTroup | aep.p6Tip.os dpdKTfop \ rrpoTToXos re t&p 
fKylaroiP \ x^opttop eKcl rupdppoop ; cf. X 485 i^^^ ci^t^ p^eya KparUis p€KV' 
€a<rip I ipBdb^ ioap* rc3 /xjjri Bapcup dKaxiC^v ^AxiXXev, 

Cho. 323*"^ TiKPOP (ppovijpa Tov I dapopTos ov bapd^n \ irvpos paXepa 
ypddos I ^alpti 5' varepop opyds J cf. X 220 dXXa ra p,€P re irvpos Kparepdp 
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fiivos aWofievoio \ bap.va, cVct ice trpSira Xinfj XevK oarea 6vfi6s \ yl^vx^i 5' 



rivr op€ipos diroirrafievr) n€7r6Tr}Tai, 



Punishment of sin. Cho. 382 Zcv ZeC /carw^ei/ afMirefincav \ uorcpd- 
iroivov arav \ fipor&v rXafiovi Koi Trapovpya X^'P*' > cf, A 160 etirtp yap t€ koI 
avTiK ^0\vfi7no9 ovk cVAetro'ci', | €K re koI oyjre reXel (tvv re fteyaXo) airirKrav \ 
criv (r<f>^(riv K€(f)a\^(ri yvpai^i re koi rtKecaa-iv, 

A reference to the divine power that determines thai vengeance 
shall be wrought occurs in Ag. 1284, when Cassandra declares 
the will of the gods concerning Orestes : o/iw/iorat yap opKo^ €< deStv 

fjLeyas \ a^eip pip vnTLaa-fia Keipevov irarpos ', cf. a 37 ^* HermeS warned 

Aegisthus of the fate that would befall him : eVel npo ol etnofifp 

^fA€is I *EpfA€iap TTfpyjravTCs iv(TK<mop ^hpy€i<f>6pTr)Vy \ fiiqr avTop kt€lp€Ip prjre 
pLpdaaOdi aKoirip' \ €K yap 'Opeorao rials eatrerai ^ArpeiBao \ omror hp 
fi^Tfcrri re Koi rjs Ifielperai alrjSt cf, Cho. ^lO fj Moipa rovro)!*, & TtKPOPy 
irapairtay T 86 iyca b ovk alrios elpi dWa Zevf Kai Molpa Ka\ r)€po(f)6iris 
Epipvs* 

Tartarus in Prom. 152 is regarded as beneath the earth : ei yap 

p UTT^ yrjp p€pBep B Atdov tov P€Kpob€yp.opos \ €ls dnepaprop Tdprapop ^k€Pj 
© 13 ^ ptv €\a>p piy^a> is Tdprapop ^epoei'ra j rrjKt /laX' rj)^i fidBiarop vno 
xBopos eoTi ^4pe6poPy cf. Prom. 219 ipal^ be ^ovXais Taprdpov pekapfiadris 
K€v6pa>p KoXvirrei rop iroKaiyipri KpopoPy cf. ST 203 ore re Kpovop etpvona 
Zeus I yalr}s pepOe KaOelae /cat drpvyeroio 6a\d(Ta'r)Sy O 4^^* 

In Pers. 629 the king of those below the earth is invoked : r^ re 

Ka\ *Epp.7Jy ^aaiXev r ivepdUPy \ irepyjrar epepOe yj/'vx^f es <^a)s, cf. O 1 88 
Zevff Ka\ eyo) rpiraros b AibrjSy ipepoiaip dpdaacapy Y 6 1 ebbeia-ap b' 
vnepepdep apa^ ipepcop *Aib<aP€vs, CI, H. Ccr. 34 ^^^^ ipepcop Albcopevs* 

The following references to religious thought and customs do 
not fall under any of the classifications given above : 

Prom. 906. Man cannot escape God's knowledge : rap Ai6s ydp 

ovx opw I prjrip oira <f>vyoip! av, cf, 1 43 dpr)p be Ktp oUri. Aios poop 
elpvaa'airoy \ ovbe p.d\* t(f>dipoSy eireir) noKv (fieprepos earip* 

Prom. 1032 yj/evbrjyopeip yap ovk enlarapaL aropa \ ro Aiop, dWa Trap 
jTTOp reXet, A 526 ou yap ephp iraXipdyperop ovb* dnarrjXop \ ovb dreXevrrjrop, 
6 rt K€P Ke^aX^ KarapevacD* 

Cho. 568. Reverence is due suppliants : rl brj -nvkanri rop Uerrip 

dnelpycrai Aiyiardosy tXirep olbep epbrfp.os irapoup ; cf. a Iig firj 5' Wvs 
npodvpoiOy pepea-jTjdrj 8* eVi 6vp^ \ ^eipop brjBd dvprjcrtp e(f>e<rrdpep y cf. t) I59> 

e 546. 

Cho. 1037. The murderer is an exile: ^ei'ycDi/ rob' alpa Koipopy 

£um. 656 TToia be x^pvv^t <l>parep(ap npotrbt^erai ', cf. £2 ^Sly ^ II8. 
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In any comparison between the subject-matter of the tragedies 
of Aeschylus and that of the Homeric poems, one of the first 
themes to suggest itself must be the treatment of the Homeric 
myths in Aeschylus. Several treatises on this question have 
already been referred to, but no attempt can be made in this 
paper to discuss the theories they support, nor to reproduce the 
material upon which they are based. A few parallels, however, 
between the myths of Homer and of Aeschylus, together with 
some more general references to Homeric mythology, will be 
cited below. 

References to gods and heroes. — The description of the abode 
of Pan^ found in Pers. 448, suggests a parallel from the Homeric 

hymns. Pers. 44^ vrjaos ns iari Trpdade ^aXafuvos tottcup \ fiaia, 
bviTopfios vavfTiVj ^p 6 ^i\6}(opog | Uav ifi^arevfi irovrlas clkxtis ctti. Hom. 
h. 19. 6 OS TTCLvra \6(j>op pi(f)6€PTa XeXoy^e \ koi Kopvcl>as opecDP koI 7t€Tp^€pTa 

The characterization of A^las given in Prom. 349 should be 

compared with a 53. Prom. 349 earrjKf kIop' olpavov T€ kqI x^ovos I 
&pois epeidcovj cf. a 53 ^X^^ ^^ ^^ Kiopas avros \ paKpaSj at yaidp t€ koi 
ovpapop dpcJHs %xpvcrip» 

In placing Typhoeus in Cilicia, Aeschylus differs from the 

Homeric tradition. Prom. 351 top yrjyeprj re KiKikicop oiKrjropa I avrpatp 
IdoDP aKT€ipaf 8aiop ripas \ eKaroyKapavop irpos ^iap )(€ipovp€Pop, cf. B 783 
€iv 'ApifioiSj 661 (j>aa\ Tvcfxaeos €fifi€Pai evpdsj cf. Pind. P. I I5« 

leivCSiaS, Sept. 24 P\iP 5' «■>? o pdprig (jirjalp ola>pS>p fiorrip \ ip axri 
p<t)pS>p KOI (i)p€a\v TTvphs dlxa \ \pr)(rTriplovs ^ppiBas a^evbel rexPfJi cf. k 537> 

X 50, 89, 479, fi 272, etc. 

Tydeus, Sept. 424 ytV"^ ^^ ahXos rov irdpos XeXey/zfi/ou | fjLfi^nop, 

Kapaneus is here described as a taller man than Tydeus. For a 
similar reference to the stature of Tydeus cf. E 801 Tvdevs roi piKpbg 
flip €Tjp befias dXXct paxrjTTjs^ The description of Tydeus in Sept. 571 
ff. should be compared with that in A 370 ff. Sept. 571 t6p dpBpo- 

(jiopTTjPy TOP TToXeas rapdKTQpa \ fieyiarop "Apyu twp kqk&p MdaKoXop j 

^Bpipvos KXrjT^paj 7rp6o"iroXop ^opov \ kqk&p t Abpdaro^ r&pde jSouXcvnJpioi', 

A 372 ov p.€P TvbeX y hh€ (fiiKop uroaaaKa^ip.tP rjePf \ dWa noXif irpo ^iXcai/ 

irdpcop Btjloicti fidxctrdaij \ o)S ^acrai' ol pip tbopro iroptvpivop ' ov yap eyoyc | 

fjpTr)(r ovde Idop' ncpl 8 aWodP (f)aa\ y^peadai, 

Amphiaraus* Sept. 568 Iktop \iyok\i hv avhpa <T<o(f>pop€aTaTOP I 

oKk^p t api(TT0Pf pdpTiP 'A/Li<^iap€0> ^iaPy cf. o 244 "• o.VTdp OIkK^ltis 

Xaocraoop *Ap(f>idpaop \ tp ntpl Krjpi ^tXci Zevs t aiyloxos kol ^ATrdXXwy | 

napToiriP cf)t\6TrjT ovb lk€To yrjpaos ovBop \ aXX Sktr ip Q^^rjai yvpaiav 
etpexa bcapcdp* 
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Oedipiis, Aeschylus follows the epic tradition that Oedipus 
was buried at Thebes : Sept. 1004 cr^/ia Trarpi itapivvov. Contrast 
the treatment of the myth in Sophocles, and compare * 679 w 

In the development of the tragedy of the house of Agamemnon, 
many close parallels with the Homeric legend occur. The open- 
ing passage describing the watch that has been kept for a year 
should be compared with the account of Agamemnon's return, 

given in the Odyssey. Ag. 1-3 eeov? fi€v alrSi rav b' dTraXKayrjp 
TTovatv I (j>povpas ireias fi^KOS, fjv KOifia>fi€vos \ (rreyais ^Arpeid&p dyKadev, 
Kvvos diKTjv, etc., cf. 5 524 ff« """^^ ^' ^P* ^"^^ a-Konirjs ctSc (tkottos, op pa 
Ka6€L(r€P I Atyiados doXofirjTis ayatp, vtto 5' €(r;^€ro yaaOop \ xp^o'ov 8oia 
rdXapTa' cl)v\aa'a€ 8 6y* ciy fPiavTOPy \ /ij) e \ddoi- napimPf pprjaairo de 

Oovpibos oKktis, Upon this passage from the Odyssey Mr. Verrall 
bases his theory in reference to the interpretation of the Aga- 
memnon.^ 

Paris*s desire to obtain Helen's wealth is frequently referred to 

m Homer. Ag. 532 "• ^dpis yap ovtc <rvPT€\rjS TToXis I e^ev^erai to 
dpdfia Tov ndOovs nXfOp' j o<^Xa)i' yap dpiray^s tc koi K\o7rrjs diKrjPf etC, cf. 

r 67 ff. Paris replies to Hector : pvp adr ct p,' edeXeis noXepiCtiv $5« 

pd\(Ea6ai I aXXouff pev KdOitrop Tptoas koi ndpras ^A)(aiovs, \ avrap c/i' ep 
p€(ra'<a Ka\ dprjtcjiiXop MtpeXaop, \ (rvpfidXer* dp<f> 'EXei^;; kclI KTrfpaai wdci 
paxeadai. 

The reference to the shipwreck of Menelaus, Ag. 655 ff., should 
be compared with y 279 ff. 

The choral song : 6 ;^pv<ra/Lioi^os 5' "^PV^ a-apdroip I Koi ToXapTovxos 
€P pdxji dopoi I TTvpadiP cf iXiov | (^iXotO'C iripira fiapv \ yjrrjypa BvaBaKpvTOp 
OPT- I rjpopos anodov yepl^oiP Xe^rjTas evderov (Ag. 43^ ^O* Suggests 
H 333 "• ^^^P KaraKfjoptp avrovs \ nn'Oop dironpo Pf&Py &s h ocrrea naKrip 
cKaoTOS I oiKad ayrj^ or hp avT€ P€o>p€da narpiba yaiap. 

Unwillingness of Odysseus to sail. Ag. 841 popos 8* *o8v(ro-€vs, 

OO'lTfp OVX fKODP CTtXcI, Cf. 0) 11^ Jl. ^ OV p^pPTJ 0T€ /C€(0'€ KaTTjXvdoP VptT€pOP 

dS> I orpvpcop Obvar^a avp dpridea Mfi/cXti^ | *lX«o>' fls ap eirfodai ivactXpcDP 
em PT)S)Pj' 

Death of Cassandra. Ag. 1160 pvp b' dpcfn Kcokvtop t€ Kdx^pova-Lovs 

ox^ovs eoiKa &€(nnt^bfi(T€ip rdxa, cf. X 42 1 olKTpoTdrrjp b* rJKOvtra 6ira 
Hpidpoio OvyarpoSy Ka(r(rdpbpi]s, rf/p kt€ip€ KXvTaipp^oTpr] boXdprjTis dp(f> 



6/iOl. 



Death of Agamemnon. Ag. 1231 driXvs apo-€Pos c^oi^ew | fWtV. 
tI pip Kokova-a dvo-c^cXer baKos \ rvxoip ap. Cf. a 35, where the murder 

^Cf. Verrall, Agamemnon, 2, note. 
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is attributed to Aegisthus : wy koI pvv Atyiadog vmpfiopov *Arp€l8ao I 
y^fi^ akoxop fJLPrjOTfjVy tov d* €KTap€ po(rTrj(rapTay \ cido)? alnifP SkeOpop, Cf. 

y 300 ff. Orestes is declared by Cassandra the avenger of his 

father's death. Ag. 1280 i\^ei yap rjp&p aXXos aS rifidopos, I prjrpoKT^pov 
(pirvfiay TToipaTap irarpSs. (f)vyas d aXr]TT)9 Trjadf yrjs dno^epog \ Kareia-tp 
aras rdade OpiyKoxratp <f>i\ois' \ opayfiOTai yap opKos €K dc&p pAyaSy \ a^€iv 
PIP virrlaap^a Kci/zeVov irarpos, cf. y 306 ff. rc3 de oi oydodr^ kokop ffKvBi 
810s 'Opearrjs \ ayjr air* 'ABrjpdoDPf Kara d* €KTap€ 7raTpo<l>oprjay '^Aiyiadov 
8o\6pr}TiPf 6 oi ftar€pa kXvtop CKTay cf. a 40 ^f^ y^p Opetrrao rlais ecrcrerai 
^Arpeidaoj \ onnor hp ri^Tjaij t€ koI ^s ifjLup€Tai atrjs* 

Chryseis. Ag. 143^ icctrat yvpaiKos TTJaSe XvpaPT^pios | lLpv(Tr)tb(ov 
p€i\iypa T&p vir 'lXta>, cf. A 1 1 3 ff» ical ydp pa K\vTaip,pr]aTprfs npo^e- 
PovXoy I KOvpiBirjs dXoxoVy eirel ov edep eVri ;^«p€i(Dz/, ov depas ovde <f>vriPy oUr 

hp <f>p€vas oijT€ Ti tpyay cf. A 369. Paley, in his note on the passage, 
says that the allusion is not to A 369, but to the Cypria. 

Other passages that recall the thought of Homeric verses, but 
are difficult to classify under special subjects, will be enumerated 
below. In some cases the close parallelism indicates a direct and 
conscious imitation of the epic passage. 

Eum. 625, 626 ov ydp rt ravroPy apdpa yeppalop Oapitp \ biocrborois 
(TKrjnTpoKn ripaXcftovpepoPy cf. B lOO ff. dpa Be Kpilatp ^Ayapeppcap \ earrj 
a-KrJTTTpop €\cdPy TO ptp "HipaioTos Kape t€vx<*>v J "Hi^atoros pep dS>K€ Atl 
Kpopla>PL aPUKTiy etC. 

Prom. 453 Karoopvxfs 8' epaiop &(jt drjarvpoi \ pvpprjKes, aprpcap ip 

pvxois dpr}\iois> A similar description of the condition of mankind 
before the gift of fire was received is found in Hom. h. XX 3 ff. 

at TO irdpos rrep \ aprpois paieTaaaKop ip oxjpcaiPy rjvT€ 6^p€s» 

Pers. 64 ots iT€pi iraa-a x^^^ ^AairJTis \ dpeyj/ao'a tto^q) crreptrai /xaXep^ | 
T0K€€s 8' aXoxol 6* rjpcpoXiydop \ reipopra xp^^^p rpopeoPTai, cf. B 1 36 al 
be TTOv rjpeTfpal t* aXoxot Kal p^iria T€Kpa \ etuT €pI p^ydpois Trorideyptpai, 

Pers. 601 orap 6 dalpatp €vpo^ ireiroiBipai | top avrop aei baipop^ ovpitXp 
TvxrjSf cf. or 1 32 ov ptP ydp noTe <f>7)ai kukop TrctVctr^at oirlaara) | 3<^p' dpcT^p 
7rap€X(»>o'i Bcol koi yovpar opaapi), 

Suppl. 800 801 Kvolp 8* €7T€id^ eXcopa Kanixoiplois \ oppiai buirpop ovk 
dpalpopai neX^iPy cf. A 3 ff* ^oXXas 8* l(f)6ipovs yUvxas "AiSt 7rpotayj^€P | 
Tipaxovy avTovs 8i iXapia r€u;^€ Kvpfco'ip \ olatpoio'l tc rraai* 

Sept. 1—3 KaS/iov TToXirai, XPV Xiyeip to. Kaipia \ oaris (^uXacrcrci npayos 
ip npvpprj TToXeeos' | otaica pcup&p fiX€(l>apa p^ Koipatp viTPc^y cf. B 22—25 
'EvbtiSy Arpeos vii 8at(f)popos imrobdpoio j \ ov XPV frappixiop evBfip ^ovXtj- 
<l>6pop apBpOy I ft) Xaoi t iniTCTpdcjiaTai koi T6<r<ra piprjXePy € 270— 271 axnap 
6 7rr)8aXi(o Wvp€To T€Xvr}ipTQ;>s \ rjptpos' ovBi oi vttpos irrl ^X€<f>dpoia'iP €irnrT€P, 
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Sept. 200— i20I /zAet yap dv8p\y fir) yvv^ jSovXcu^Vo) | Ta^oad^p* €vbov 8* 
ovaa fxrj pXdPrjv t'lBu, 23O ff. dvbpatv rdb ifTTiy (r^dyia kol xpr)(rn]pia \ 
6€0i(rip epdeiv ndKeplav Treipcufxevcov' \ (rhv d a?i to aiydv Koi fiepeip etcra) 

dofioav. These words of Eteocles to the chorus should be com- 
pared with what Hector says to Andromache, and Odysseus to 

Penelope : Z 490 "• aXX' €ls oIkov lovaa TO. (T avrrjs tpya Ko/ii^c, | iarov 
r rjXaKdrrjv r€, kol dfKJiinoKoiai KtXeve | epyop enoix^o'dai' TroXc/xor d* 
avdp€a<ri fiek^aei \ iracriVy tpol de ftaXicrTa, toI 'iXi© iyycydaoiVf cf. a 355"" 

359. 

Sept. 349"~350 PXa;^ai 8* alfxaroecrcrai | tS>v eTripaoridioap j dpri^ptcfitts 

Pp€fj.oin-ai. This description of the woes of war may be compared 

with the words of Priam, X 63 ff. koI v^ia rUva \ fiaWofieva Trpori 
yairj iv alvfj drfiorrJTi. 

Ag. 509 "• ^ ^vOios T ava^y \ To^ois idwTO)!/ fir}K€T fis ^fxas fieXrj ' \ aXif 
irapa 2Kdp,av8pov ^ad* dvdpaiog' \ vvv 8* aJrc a(t>TTjp laOi koL iraicavioSi | ava^ 
"AiToWovy cf. A 43-53. 

Ag", 539 ^^* X^^P^' redvdvai 8 ovk ir dvrepm Bcols, XO. tptas 

varpaas r^uSc yrjs cr iyvpvaa^v. For a similar expression of the 
desire to die in one's own country, cf. 1; 224 l86vTa /ze koI XiVot aloiv \ 

KT^<Tiv ipr)Vy 8pStds re koi v^€p€<f)€S fitya 8S>fAa, 

Ag. 577 "Tpoiai/ €X6vT€s 8rjTroT *Apy€i(ov ardXos \ deols \d(f)vpa ravra 
TOis Ka0* *EXXada | 86pois inacadXtvirav dp\alov ydvos* ' Compare 
Hector's boast : H 81 ff. cZ 8^ k €ya> top Ao), 8d>rf 8€ poi f^x^s 'AitoXXcoi/ I 
r^vX'^o. av\r}(Tas otao) nporl ^iXtoi' Iprjv \ Koi Kp€p6a> nporl vr)6v ArroXXcoi/of 
e/caro(o, [ rov Se vckvv iivX y^ay ivarriKfxovs d7ro8d>(r<Oy \ o<f>pa i rapxvo'coa'i 
Kapr]K0fi6a>VT€s A;^aioi, j crjfxa re ot ;^cvcao'(z/ cVi TrXarei *EWrj<rTr6pT<o ' 

Cho. 238 & Tfpirvov ovopa Ttcrcapas fioipas €xov tfioi, Cf. Andro- 
mache's words to Hector : Z 429 "Eicrop drap av fiol ecrcri narrip koi 
TTOTVia fJLrjTTip I r)8€ Kacrlyvqrosy (Tv de' fioi daXcpos irapaKoiTrjs* 

Cho. 345 ^» ^* y^P ^'"* 'iXifi) I irpos Tivos AvKicoPy ndrcpf | 8oplTpr]Tog 
KQTTjpapLGdrjSy I X(7ra>i/ &v ex/KXfiav iv 86p.oiaiVy \ t€Kp<ov t iv KiXcvdois 
iiriO'Tpi'iTTOv alSi KTifraSy \ ttoXux^hotov &v ^Ix^s \ rd<f)ov 8iairovTlov yds \ 

8oDfAa<Tiv €if(f>6priTov, Cf. <s> 30 ff., Achilles to Agamemnon : cop ocl>eX€s 

Tifx^s dTrovr}p.€vos y ^airep avaatresy \ 8^pM €Vt Tpaxav Bdvarov /cat ndrfJiov 
€7n<T7r€iv I T<p K€v TOt Tvyifiov fJL€P iiroirjorav Tlavaxatoly | tj8€ k€ koi ar^ iraiSl 

fiiya KXiof rjpa oTTtWo)' A similar thought is expressed by Tele- 

machus in a 236 ff. fVcl oH k€ Bavovri TTf.p 2)S* dKaxoiprjVy \ cl /lera ols 
irdpoiai 8dfj.rj Tpaxav iv\ 8rifxay \ rji (f)iXtov iv ;(€pcrti', fVct iroKefxov roXvirevo'ev, 
r^ K€v oi Tvp^ov fJL€V iTToirjaav Tlavay^ioiy \ T]8i k€ koi o) jrai8i peya KXios 
fjpar omo'tToa, 
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Kum. 647~S dvBpos d iw^ibav alfi* avaana(rQ koplS) \ ana^ Bavovros oUrig 
iar avdaraais] CI. I 408— 409 dvbpos be yj^vxr} naXiv eXSeiv odre X^io-tj) | 
oCd eXcTij, eVci ap Ktv dficLyfrerai tpKos obovTcav, 

Cho. 593 °^^ viripToKpov dvbpos (f>p6vr)p.a ris Xcyoi \ koX yvpaiK&v 
<l>p€a\v I TKrj/Moptav Travrokp^ovs \ epcaras araiai (rvpvopovs Ppor&v / cf. X 427 
&s ovK aMrepop kol KVPT€pop oKXo yvpaiKog, 

In Cho. 896-9 Clytemnestra says to Orestes : eViVxcs, & nai' 

Topbf 8 atbecraif rtKPOP \ pLaaroPf 7rp6s <5 <rv iroWa 6^ Ppl^cap apa | oUXoiaip 

efiJ/LtcXfaff €VTpa(l>€s yd\a. Cf. Hecuba's words to Hector: x 79 ff. 

prjTTjp d av6 irkpadO^p obvpero baKpvxtovaa, \ koXttop dpi€p€pr)f ireprjifii, be 
pa^op dpetrxep' \ Kai pip baKpvxfova enea nrepoepra jrpoarjvba. \ "Ektop 
TCKPOP ipoPy rdbe t aibeo Koi p iXerprop \ airrfiPy ewrorc roi XadiKrjbea pa^op 
cTTeaxop* 

Style. 

Resemblances in style between Homer and Aeschylus must of 
necessity be sought in the special use of phrase and figure, rather 
than in any more general characteristics of style. If we could 
compare in detail the style of Aeschylus with that of Sophocles, 
it might be possible to show wherein the rough- hewn verses of 
the earlier poet have something of epic simplicity that cannot be 
found in the smoothly polished style of Sophocles. Here, how- 
ever, we can do little more than give a detailed comparison of 
forms of expression that are similar, and mention, by way of 
introduction, a few narratives and descriptions that are distinc- 
tively epic. 

Perhaps no passage in Aeschylus is more imbued with epic 
spirit than the familiar dialogue between Eteocles and the mes- 
senger,^ which describes the seven boastful heroes who with 
proud standards wait to attack the gates of Thebes, and their 
mighty antagonists of sturdier strength, and shields of fairer 
omen, who stand ready to beat them back. We should not, 
however, overlook the list of leaders, in the opening chorus of 
the Persae,* nor the enumeration of the lands under the sway of 
Darius,^ in a later choral song of the play. The epic character 
of the speeches of the messengers is too well known to need 
illustration here, and we can pass at once to the enumeration of 
the epic phrases and figures that have been noted in our study of 
the tragedies. 

1 Sept. 375-675. 2 Per's. 20 ff. » Pers. 864 ff. 
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Epic Phrases, 

ayKa0€P Ag. I— 3 Qcovs /xcv alra ravB^ aTraWay^v novoav | <fipovpas €T€lag 
iJirJKOS, fjv Koifia>fi€Pos \ ariyais ^ArpeiBodP ayKaOtVy kuvos diKrjv, According^ 

to Hesychius ayKaOev is used for dvUadtVf which Franz has admitted 
into the text. Other commentators think the words are not con- 
nected, translate wiik head on arms^ and compare the following 

verses from Homer : K 80 op^ccdcif d* ap cV ayiMivoi^ Ki.^akr\v lira^lpas^ 
^ 494 ? "^"^ ^^ dyK&vog K€<l>ak^v (tx^^^p €in€ T€ p.v6op. 

aypaimrop poop Prom. 1 63 6 d* eTriKOTcas act | d€fi€POS aypapunrop poop \ 
ddfiparai ovpapiap \ ycppap', cf. Q 40—4^ ^ ^^''* ^P 4^P^vts iia\p epaiaifioi 
afhe porifia \ ypafiiTTOP €p\ ar^deaari, 

dypd in Suppl. 144 is applied to Artemis : dypd At6s Kopa, cf. €123 

€a»s flip €P ^OpTvyirj ;(pvo-o^poi'oj' '^Aprepis dyprj, cf. Suppl. I03I> Ag. 135* 
Aidov TTvXas Ag. 1291 ; cf. ^ 7^ nvXas *Atdao ir^pfitTta, 
airrrop Prom. <^0<^10 hs avrop €K rvpappibos \ Op6p<ap r aioTOP 6Kj3aXci', 

cf. S 258 Kai K€ fi aiarop air* alBkpos €fifia\€ iroprtOy Eum, 565 tuXcr' 

«fjtXavcrror aioros, cf. a 242 &)(<pr ato'TOSi dirvcrros, 

uKoprd (T* dK<op Prom. 19. For this repetition of words, which is 
common in Homer, compare Prom. 29, 37, 92, 192, 276, 762, 921 ; 

€ 155 ^°P ^^i^ iBcKcip fdcXovcrrjy y 272 rrjp 6 eOeXoop iOeXovaap dp^yayep, 

dKopeoTOP atxfxas Pers. 999 ; cf. Suppl. 742 p-dxt^ t ^ttXi^otoi' ; N 639 
fidxris dKoprjTOi taaip J M 335, V 2. 

oXaoTc. Wecklein in Pers. 10 16 reads yjy akaart U€p<rap for 

fitydXa TO Tl€paS>p of M and compares X 261 "Ektop, p.^ fioi, aXaare, 
avpi^fioarvpas dy6p€ve» 

d\6xop * Ay a fxcfipopiap Ag. 1499 5 ^^* 7 ^64 ' Ayafi€fipoP€ijp SKoxoPt S ^IJ, 
€tC. 

dXfUOfpra iropop Suppl. 844 t cf. d 5 H d\p.vp6p vdcap, 

dp,avp6s Ag. 54^ ^^ iroXX' dpavpds €K (jypepds fi dpa(rr€P«ip, cf. PerS. 
1 14 fi^XayxiTdOP <l>p^Pt and P 83 <^p€pas dfi^ip-eXaipas. 

dfi<l)Lfiaip<a Sept. 1 75 XifT^piol r dp.<^iPdpT€S iroXii/, cf. A 37 ^^ Xpva-fiP 
dpxl>ip€firiKas. 

dpdXKis. In Ag. 1224 Xcoit' dpokup eV Xex^i aTpo><l)oi>p.€POP the 

adjective is applied to Aegisthus ; cf. y 310 pryrpos re arvytpTjs koi 

dpd\Kidos Alyiadoio, 

dpa is used for dpaarijTt in Cho. 962, where Blomfield read dpa 

y€ pap for ayay^ pap of the MSS ; cf. 2 1 78 oXX' awi, prjd* en K€iao. 
dpTia Xe{a* Pers. 695, 7OO, M ; cf. o 377 dprla BeaTratprjs <f>da6aL. 
dpTiKpvs Cho. 192 ; cf. H 362 dpTiKpv d' dfr6<f>ripn, 
dp6os is used of fire in Prom. 7 t6 o-op ydp apBos^ naprex^ov irvp6g 

<rtkas. The scholiast's comment on this passage is: "koi napd t6 
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'Ofirjpov. Avrap cVct frvpos avOos atrtftraTO \ navaaro di <^X(^f,' a verse 

not now appearing in the text of Homer, but cited as a van'a 
lectio for I 212. 

'Axriar ^ovviv Suppl. 1 1 6, 1 27, 260, 277, Ag. 256; cf. A 27O nyXo^ci/ 
ef 'ATTiiyy yairjs* 

aiTTtpos <l>dTig Ag. 276. This phrase is translated by Paley 
"tidings not derived from omens," by Hermann **an unpledged 
(unconfirmed) report," and by Sidgwick "an unspoken rumor." 
Mr. Sidgwick compares the Homeric verse, which occurs several 
times in the Odyssey, &s ap* €<^a>i^(rev, rff d* airrfpos tirXero fiv6os p 57 > 
T 29, <l> 386. In the interpretation of this passage Mr. Sidgwick 
does not agree with the usual translation : "the speech was to her 
unwinged," i. e. sank deep in her heart, but noting the fact that 
in no case is any reply made, and comparing the phrase twea 
nrtpocPTay he translates : "her word was unwinged," i. e. unspoken. 
Even if this interpretation of the phrase in the Agamemnon is 
not accepted, it is important to note the Homeric parallel. It is 
possible that here we have an instance of an Homeric word whose 
meaning had become obscure in the time of Aeschylus.' 

SpprjKTOS Prom. 6 appj]KTois iredais, cf. Suppl. I90 apprjKTOv (raKos, 
N 36 afj^JH di TToaal ntdas ^/3aXc ;^pv(r€ia£, | apprjKTOvg, oKvtovs. 
apria <l)dar9ai PerS. 70O J cf. aprM /3af«i/ S 92, $ 24O. 
avXfi Aios Prom. 122 ; cf. d 74 Zrjvhg — avXr). 

fiia Sept. 448, 569, 571, 577, 620, 641, Cho. 656, 893. In these 
passages pla with a genitive or an adjective is used instead of a 
proper name ; cf. filrj 'HpaxXiyeii; A 690, fiirj 'HpaKkrjos 2 117, P 187, etc. 

^X61^a> PerS. 299 Ci ^^ "f*** <l)dos ffkeTrti, Ag. 677 "f*** CS>PTa kol pkiirovra 
pjIXavais AiSsy Ag. 1 646 'Opcan/r ipd nov ^Xcttci <^(fof, cf. d 54^ ^^eX' ert 
^(uetv Koi opav ffmos ^cXtoto, A ^B tfiev {&vtos koI cVi ;^^oi/t depKOfUpoio, 

ydfAOS Ag. 745 TapafcXiVao'' iir€Kpav€v de ydfjLov \ niKpas Ttk^vrdsy cf. a 
266 irdvT€s K d>KVfiopoi re yevoiaro TriKpoyaftol re. 

ydos Suppl. 116 fwcra yooif fie TifiS>, Hermann compares z 500 al 

fiev en (<o6v ydov "EKTOpa <^ ivl oik<^, 

Aioyevels Suppl. 63O Oeol Aioyepeis kKvoi t\ cf. Sept. 1 27, 301, 528. 

AioyevTqs is used by Aeschylus of gods and of Amphion, by Homer 
of kings and queens. K 340, ^ 352. 

^ Cf . ^.laadCi ?• SO. * Cf. dipKOfiai, p. 43. 
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dos ria-aaSai Cho. l8 & Zcv, d6g fte ria-aa^dai ft6pov \ TrarpSs, F 35I Zcv 
apa, dhf ria-ao'Oai o fic Trporcpos kqk topytVy J dio)/ * AXt^apdpov, 
dpifivs — Bvfiosy^ Cho. 391, 2 322 dpi/ii»f x^^or. 

cdof Prom. 410 dyvaf haias edos vepLovraiy A 406 Q^firis tdosy v 344 
lOaKrjs cdof . 

€id<of. Compare the phrase jcal yap €ldvlat(nv &v \ vpiv \4yoifii 
Prom. 44 1 > with K 250 e^ddat yap rot ravra per* *Apy€iois dyop€if€is, cf. 

Prom. 1040, Suppl. 742. 

(K<l>dT»s Ag. 706. Dindorf translates ineffabiliteTy Schneidewin 
palam, and Paley and others clara voce. In support of the last 
translation, k 246 and v 308 are cited, where iK<f>aa6ai, "to speak 
with a loud voice," occurs. 

i^aip^ros Ag. 954. Agamemnon says of Cassandra: avrri dc, 

iroKKSiv xpTipLOTfAV i^aip€Tov \ &pdog, arparov dcaprip', ep^l (vpeancro, B 227 

€7ripalv<a Suppl. 39 XcKTpwv iTrifirjvaif cf. I 133 ^^"V^ €7ri/3^/Licyau 
€7riK€v6ci> Ag. 800 ovK €iriK€V(roi>f E 816 T^ Toi irpo<l)pov€<as «pea> €7ros ovd' 



cVijeevcTfi). 



eir(icX<tf^fi> Kum. 335 rovro yap Xa;^of biavrala \ pmp iniKKnnG^v cfMrcdor 
€xtw, a 17, y 208, etc 

iiriaircuo Pers. 477 wX^^oy TrrjpArav inetriraaiPj cf. cr 73 ^manaaTOP 
KQKhp cf e(. 

iirvTfKKopxii Prom. 100 xph f^ppara r«i/8* eVtretXat. Compare fVirA- 
Xcc^at Hom. h. Ill 371 rj^kioio piop iniT^KKopipoiOy and 'iXta; piKpd, 

Xapirpri d* eVcVeXXc ctcX^otj. In connection with this word we should 
note eirKTroXr) Prom. 3 and compare eViteXXa) ^ 361, for which 
Cobet wrote emareWo and cited Prom., 1. c' 

€7riaTpo<f>op Ag. 397 ^^^ ^* imaTpo<fiop TC9pd€ \ (fySyr^ abiKOP Kadaipei, 

For the rendering ** conversant with" compare a 177 eVcl kqI k€ipos 

€irlaTpo<l>os ^p dpdpo:>n<ap* 

epyop Suppl. 59^ TTopcoTi d' epyop c^s enos \ airtvtrai rt t&p a fiovkios 
<f>fp€i (jyprjp, T 242 avTiK tneiB* dpa pvBog trjPf rercXeoTo dt tpyop* 

tpbca, in the sense to offer sacrifice^ is found in Sept. 231 ; cf. 

A 315 ^P^op b ArroWiapi TeXiyeacras eKaroppas, 

tppos is used in Ag. 1525 and Eum. 661, as in post-Homeric 
Greek, in the meaning ckiidy but the idea is present in the 
Homeric simile s 56 6 d' dptBpapcp tppii la-os* 

€vdfi> Eum. 141 €vbei9/ dvLa-TOif KaTToXaKriaaa-^ vttpop, cf. B 23 cvdctr, 
Arpeos vii bat(f>popog iTrrroddpoio / 

' Cf. Figures, p. 77. * Schulze, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 469. 
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€vtifjLov€f Pers. i8i, is found nowhere else in Greek literature. 

Compare, however, o 331 akXa vioiy ^alvas tv diUvoi ^dc xvr^vas, 

tSicvKKos Prom. 710 in ^vkvkKois ^X^^^t ^f* C 5^ omrfvriv \ xn^rfkrjv 
€iiKVKKov. 

f<l>itim in the phrase irdvr' i<f>ri<rf» fi6pov Eum. 501 should be 

compared with p 130 dfjufxyrepoiai dc Tolaiv a€i«c€a irorfiov €<l)rJK€Vf cf. 

Sept. 786. 

rjPas avBos Suppl. 663 J cf. N 484 c^w tj^ris avBos, 

rjXiparog Suppl. 35O irerpcus ^Xl^a^olff. In Homer rjkipaTos is always 

an epithet of verpri ; cf. o 273. 

^\io£ Cho. 985 oXk* 6 trdvr iironr^vfAv rab€ \ "HKioSy Prom. 9 1 '(«( f^v 
napotmjv kvkXop ^Xlov KoX&y cf. F 277 HeXtdy 6 , ts ndpr i^op^s Koi ndvT 

€7raKOV€lS. 

6€0fifiaTc»p Pers. 654. Compare the similar phrase H 366 AapdaWdi^r 

UplaftoSy 6€6<fiip fiqarap drdXavrof* 

Bis Pers. 818 0iv€s vfKp&Vj p. 45 ifoXvs d* dp<f>* 6<tt(6<I)IV ffity I dvdp&v 

7rv$ofuvG>v. The usual meaning of the word in Homer is shore ; 
in Herodotus and later writers, sand-heap. 

6pi( in the phrase rp^xos d' SpBios TrXoKap^}^ lorarai Sept. 564 should 
be compared with 12 359 opBal di rplx^s earav, 

Bvpofiopos Ag. 103 T^v 6vp,ofi6pov <^p€v\ XxmtiVy cf. d 7^^ ''^^ ^* axos 
dp,^€XvBrj 6vpLO<fi66pov, r 2>^2—^ r^ d' aXyiov os k€v fiectVcav | tovtop dpidCo 
6vp.o(fiB6pos, 

3vpds in the expression 6vp,^ fidX* Prom. 706 should be compared 

with a 200—201 tos €»i BvfJL^ I dBdvoToi ^aXXov(rt, r 495 ^^ ^' ^^^ ^ptal 
pdWeo aiaiv, O 566, * 313, etc. 

tovKos Sept. 534 f^^^X^^ ^' cbvXof apri dca iraprjibfav \ &pas <l)vov<n}s, 
Tap<l>ifs dpTt\\ov(ra Bpl^t X 3^9^20 irpiv <r<l)mip vnh Kpord^oiaip lovXovs \ 
dvB^<rai TrvKdaai t( yfws tvavBu Xdxvjj* 

iKta-iog Suppl. 346 Ztfvo? 'liC€(riov kStos, cf. 616 ; i' 213 Zcvf iKenfaios. 

lar6B€os <^«ff Pers. 80; cf. B 565, S^ 677, etc. 

KUKopavTis Pers. 10 ; cf. A 106 pdvri kuk&v. 

jfaXvTTT© in Pers. 915-917 is used of death: €iB* 3<^€X<, Ztv, Kdp,€ 

ficr' dvBp&p I rap olxopcpatp \ Bapdrov Kara poipa fcaXu^at, cf. £ 659 ^^f' ^^ 
Kor 6<l>Ba\pMP €p€p€ppff pv^ cKoKvylrtPy X 3^' ^^ ^P^ H*^ flndpra rAor 
Bapdroio icaXv^cy, M Il6 TrpdaBep ydp pip poipa bv<T&pvpxis dpxfxKoXv^lttv* 
For the tmesis compare n 325 Kara di okotos ^aa-e KdXvyl^ep, 
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Kafurra y6w occurs in Prom. 32, 396 in the meaning resi\ cf. 
H 118, T 72. €453. 

Kapa in the phrase <f>ikov Kapa Ag. 905 may be compared with 

B 281 T€VKp€, <f>i\rf K€<l)a\^. 

K«v6c» Prom. 57^ ^^ ^^^^ Kar6av6vTa yaia KevBfif Cho. 687 vvv yap 
X€j|3i;ro9 x^^*^^^^ vk€vpa>fAaTaf \ anodbp k€ic€v0€p dvBpos €d jecKXav/ueVov. 

Compare the similar use of the word in ^ 244 ctVoicfv aur^r €ywv 

Acdi K€v6aftai» 

K\v{m Ag. 1 182 &(rT€ KvfjMTos diicfjp I k\v{€ip. This word is also 
used of the sea in Homer, Sf^ 61, s 392, t 484, etc. 

KP€<l)as Pers. 357 ^^ fi€\aiprfs pvkt6s i^erai Kpe<j>as, Compare the 
Homeric phrase A 475 cVJ Kp€<f)as IjXSep, y 329, etc. 

Kvdos Pers. 455 ^^ y^P ^^^^ I "^^^ td^Ke Kvdos "EWriarip fidxfis, cf. 
A 279 £t€ ZfifS Kvbog 6da>KCV, e 216 ore 01 Z€vg kvBos edcuKep. Note also 

the phrase Kvdos apoiaBe Sept. 316,. and compare A 95 ira<n b4 ice 
Tpci>€tT<n xdpip Kal Kvbos apoio. This parallel was cited by Blomfield, 
whose interpretation has been adopted by most of the later 
editors. Wecklein/ however, derives apoiaBe from Sppvimi, and 

renders the thought thus : ** npocmopia'aTf toU ipms noKlrais 7ro\€piidjp 

bo^ap.'' He cites in support of his rendering a 240 f waibl fUya 

icvp6<f>po»p Cho. 621 d icvp6(fip<ap v7rva>. With this expression com- 
pare Z 344 ^^ep €fi€iOf Kvpos KOKOfirixdvoVy F 180 ba^p adr €fi6£ tl<rK€ 
Kvpamiboft euror' li/v yc, A 1 59 KVpSmaj X 424 (of Clytemnestra) ^ be 

KVP&TTlg, 

\€vk6s in Suppl. 24 & ir6\ig, & yrj koI \€vk6p vda>p may be compared 
with a similar use of the epithet in s^ 282 Xoeaaas vban \€vk^ and 

r JO Kprjpat — ptop vban Xcvk^. 

Xi5« in the phrase P€tKos t\va-€P Suppl. 935 suggests S 205 #cai <r^* 

aKpira veiKca Xvo-o). 

fxoXcpof is applied to fire in Cho. 325 nvpds fiaXeph ypdBos, as in 
I 242 fiaXepov irvp6s, and fiaXajcdf is applied to words in Ag. 95 

fiaXaKais db6\oi<rt iraprjyopiatgy as m Z 337 P^^aKois iirUavip, 

fidari^ A.^, 642 binXj ftciariyt, t^p "Aprjg (fyiXfi, Sept. 608 irXi/yety $€ov 
pdoTiyi nayKoiPi^ bdprjf Prom. 682 paariyi O^iq. y^p Trp6 yrjs cXavpopxu, 

Similar phrases occur in M 37 At^r pdanyi bafupres, and N 812 dX\a 

Ai6g pdoTiyt KaK^ ibdpriptp ^AxatoL 

I'BTrrd eirl O^^ag^ Wecklein, Leipzig, 1891, 
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fu\ayxtT»v <l>p^v Pers. 114; cf. Agf. 54^ afiavpas ck <f)p«v6s. A 

similar thought gives rise to the Homeric phrase P 83 <f>p€vat 

fu\iy\»aaof Prom. 1 72 koi fi oCri fitXtyk^ararois wfiBovf \ iiraoMUriv 

6i\^u Compare the Homeric verses A 249 rov kqI dno y\&acrfjs 

fuXiTog ykvKlmv pitv avdrfy and ^ 339 f^f-Xix^oif iirittrfFiv avorpeiririA Koi 
dp€ii. 

ftrfiofMi. In view of the fact that *' KXvTaifi(p)riarpa" has been found 
to be derived from icXvror and firfiofiatt it is of interest to note the 
occurrence of fi^dofKu in passages in Homer and Aeschylus that 

refer to Clytemnestra : Cho. 991 ^ns d' in avbpi rovr iiififraro <rrvyof, 
Ag. 1 100 ca>| ir&iroit ri narf firfitTai; II02 yxy* iv dofioKri rourde fi^dcrat 
Kaic6vf X 429 ^^^ ^1 "^^^ KCiin; efi^aaro tpiyop atiK€Sy X 422 r^v icrciye 
KXvratfunjffrpi; doXd/yti;rif . 

imnfTTit Kvpofy Ag. 1228 vid. Kvvo^fmV' 

yw/uifidi in Pers. 321 is used in the meaning vibro\ woKvnovov dopv | 

v»it&Vi cf. E 594 ^^ wakdfiffO'i 7rcXa>ptoy ^yxof fVivfui, Cho. 1 62 "Api/r | 

(€Pios in the phrase Ala roi ^viov lUyav aldovfiai Ag. 362 should 
be compared with N 625 Zrjv6s — gciWov, g 284 Aids — $€ipiov. 

olarpo^ivrjTot Prom. 5^9> olarpo^vifros Suppl. 57^) oiarpo^ovot Suppl. 

17. With these adjectives compare x 2P^ ''«* i^^^ ^* mo'Xof olarpog 

f<f>opfirf3€it €d6prja-€v, 

ovpapofirjKrig Ag. 92 ^Xi; d* aXXoBtp ovpapop.fjKi\s \ Xafinaf di/tVj^ei, cf. 

€ 239 eXart} r ?jp ovpapofirfKfjg, A similar expression occurs in e 509 

Kai»fi€P mpa iroWa, aeXas d €ls ovpapop iiqj. 

ofw — oKOvto Suppl. 910 aKovtr ofv, P 256 o{v d' aKova-€P 'OtX^oy raxys 
Atar. 

6p3iop is used adverbially in the sense aloud, in Pers. 389 6pBiop 

d' dfjM I oyri/XaXa^c, cf, A II €p6a araa* rfva-f B€a fitya re dcii^oy n | 6pBi, 

9raXXa> Cho. 4 ID n-cVoXraf d* adri fu)i (^tXov Kcap, X 45^ (mj6€a-i iroXXcrai 
ijTop dpa (rrdfAa, ^Sl naXKofupri Kpahirip, 

Ttapoktaros Ag. 36 1 p-iya hovktias yayyapopy anjs wapoKoiTov, Compare 
the similar expression in E 487 m dyjnn \ipov dXdvrc napdypov.* 

TraVits "EWrjptff Pers. 402, may be compared with the common 
Homeric phrase vlat 'Axai&v B 370, etc. 

* Vid. p. 73. « See Figures, p. 79. 
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7rap€id, Suppl. JO ddirro) ray diraXav N€i\o3tprj vaptidvy is tO be 
compared with 2 123 dfi<f>oTfpua-iv X^P^*- ^"^p^f^^v &naKd€dv I daKpv* 
ofiop^afifuriv, etc. 

udpip alvok€KTpov Ag. 712 ; compare r 39 Avajrapi, tldos apiaT€t and 
Alcman 40 Alvovapit, 

napianjfii in the phrase vZv St€ aot irapearaKtv (ji»6pos) Sept. 7^5 
should be compared with n 852 aK\d rot rfdri \ ayx'^ nap€<TTr)K€v Bdvaros 
KOi pjoipa Kparairj, 

ireiaa. It is of interest to note that Wecklein in Pers. 28 reads 
^vxrjf flrXrifiovi ntitrji and supports the reading by v 23 r^ dc /xaX' eV 

ireiajj Kpaditi fi€P€ T€rXi;uto | vcoXc/xcoof. 

irepinXvarog, vdaoi — frcpticXvcrroi Pers. 879* AlapTos TrepucXvcrra | paaot 
Pers. 596; cf. H. h. II 3 A^Xoio nfpiKKva-Tijs- 

irXarvs is applied to the Hellespont in Pers. 874, as in H 86 cVl 

frXaret *^Wi]air6vT<p. 

iTvifo iiivos Kum. 840 ; cf. ftcVea irptiovTfg F 8, etC. 

noifidptap and voifiap6piovy as applied to king and people in Pers. 
241 and 75, should be compared with B 85 and E 513. 

TToXvdaKpvp y6op Cho. 449 * cf. r 213 iroKviaKpvToio yooio, 
nokvxpvo-ap (dpdp&tp Pers. 3 > C^* 9> 45> 53> ^ 180, a 46 frdkvxpvo-oio 
MvKTjprfg. 

iropmi £lim. 1034 ^YT ^ikppopi iropirdj Z IJl Btmp vir dpvfiopt irofiir^. 

iropTiop SKao? Pers. Ill ; cf. * 59 for the use of itoptos for deep 

sea : ttoptos 6X6s ndkirjsj 6 wdKias dcKOPras ipvKei, 

irop(pvpo€lirjs» XifUfCf. d' €fi/3aXr Trop^vpoetdei | rap p^\ap6(yy arap Suppl. 

529-30. For a similar use of the epithet compare Homer, s 16 

o>r d' ore irop<f>vpji TTcXayor fieya KVfiari ko»<I>^, II 391 er d' 3Xa irop<l>vp€rjp 
peydXa OTtpdxovtrt piovaaiy p 85 rropffivf^op fieya 6v€ iro\v(f)\oi(Tpoto BaXdaarfg, 
A 482 dfKfii de xOfux | OTflpij irop(fivptop firyaX' ta^c vfios lovoT/f, The 

epithet has also been employed by lyric poets. Arion i8 «V oldfia 

irop(f)vpovp \ifipas ipiyjtap, Alcman 6O5 Koi ici^codaX ep ^epBetri frop<f>vp€af 

irrfpuy^Kqs Prom. 286 ; cf. aKVJrrtpo9 N 62. 

pdirra Ag. 1604 Koyoi ^Uaiog rov de rov <f)6pov pa<f)€Vf, n 379 <l>^f'OP 
aitrvr epdnrofi^p, y I18 kok^ pdirrofifp. 

reXos Sept. 367 pvKTtpop- riXog, 906 Bapdrov riXog, T 309, E 553, etC. 
-rekos Bapdroto, 

* See Vocabulary, p. 53. 
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TiBrjfu Ag, 66 KafioKos 6qa«i>v Aapaoio'tp | Tpaxri 3^ 6fiolai^. This verse 
should be compared with B 39 Oriaup yap Zr l/xeXXey fn oKytd rr 
fTTovaxai T€ \ Tpexri re Kal Aavaoiat 8ia Kpar^pas vtrfiivag, 

vyp6g Suppl. 259 vypas BciXda-at)s, cf. d 458 vypop vd<ap, A 3^2 vypa 
KikevBa, 

{m€p€x» oXkolp in the meaning protect occurs in Sept. 215 TroXcof 

Xp {m€p€xoup okKaPf cf. A 249 o(j)pa tBijr at k UppAP vnepaxv X^'^P"- ^popio^p/ 

Q 374 <^^ ^^* ^^^ '^^^ €flUO BtS)P \m€p€(TX€6€ x*^P^» 

<f)i\o^tpo>TaTos occurs in the fragments of the Prometheus Unbound 
206 (H) and may be compared with ( 121, p 202 <l>iKo^etp(oraTos, 
<f)i\os Cho. 276 TQ <l>i\]3 i^fxff is cited by Sidgwick as an example 

of the Homeric use of c^iXor, cf. N 73 eVt cmj^caai (piKoia-tp. 

<f>iK6TTis Prom. 191 fl^ dp6p,6p efioi Ka\ (fiikdrrpray cf. H 3^^ ^^ <l>iX6TffTt 
it€Tfiay€P dp6p.rjaaPT€ f ir 4^7 oc b fjp,ip ap6fUoi ^aaPt Hom. h. Ill 5^4 
KaT€P€va€P €ir dpBp,^ kqI c^iXori/ri. 

</>Xot(r0of is used in Prom. 792 of the sea. Compare Homer,. 
<l>opTJ. The Homeric phrase ip (popaU occurs in Ag. 446; cf.. 

K 521 avbpas r da-Traipopras €P dpyaXefja^ <f>opj(np. 

<f)pd<ra<ii> in Sept. 63 is used "of strengthening a ship's sides or 
bulwarks against the force of the waves": o-v 8' &<tt€ pa6s K^hpos 

claKoarpdffios \ <f>pd^ai TroXi<r/xa, cf. e 256 <f>pd^€ dc fup piir€a-<n diafiirtpis 
olarutpji<rip \ Kvfiaros ctXap tlfitp, 

xito in the description of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia refers to 
the flowing of her garments. Ag. 238 KpoKov Pa<f)ds d* fV irebop 

Xeovaa | e^aXX', etc., cf. E 734 ^A^iyi^aii; — ntirXop fi€P Karix^v^P eapop- 
vrarpos in oUbti, x^^ (fiBoyyop Sept. 73 4^B6yyop X'^^^^^^y Suppl. 63 1 
ebKToia y€P€t ;^€ot;aaf, t ^21 rJT( 6ap,d rpair&a'a ;(eei n'oXvi;;^ca <f>o>pijp. 

X^<op6s Suppl. 566 X^copcp det/xari, cf. H 479 ^^^^ ^^ x^^P^^ ^^^^ VP^^* 

yfrvxn in the phrase nepl yjrvxrjs Eum. 1 14-115 should be compared 

with X 161 dWa irept yjnfx^s Btop'^Eicropof. 

d>fi6<l>pci)p Cho. 421 Xvicor yap &ar* ^po^pcuPy cf. Sept. 73*^ <ufu{0po»y» 
Sept. 54^ iip^avroSi n 157 ^^ ^^ \vkoi i&r | a>po<l>dyoi» 

In the following citations an exact verbal parallel between the 
Aeschylean and the Homeric phrase does not always exist : there 
is, however, a similarity of expression that deserves notice. 
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Pers. 430 ovd* hv €t deK* fjfxara \ arixrjyopolriVj cf. y 11 5 ovd* €l wtirrdms 
y€ Koi c^acrcf napafxifxpiotf \ i^€p€Oig» 

Pers. 502 irpiv a-Kt^aaBrjpai O^ov \ aKTivaf apfiriBrif cf. V 227 6vt€ fura 
KpoK&ireirkos vnflp SXa KlSvarcu ^a>f . 

Pers. 539 dta/iudaXcoi? ddKpvai Koknovs \ riyyovxr y cf. I 57^ b^vomo ii 
daKpvai icATTOi* 

Sept. 459 Tpirof wakog \ cf virriov ^irribriaw €V)(aKKov Kpavovs, CI. 

r 325 udptos de So&g €K KKrjpof Spova^v. Homer does not use inydw 
of the lots, but in H 182 has €K6pm<rK(o in the same sense. cV d' 

tBop€V Kkrjpos Kvvtrjs, 

Sept. 88 jSog vTTcp r€t;^c(Dv | & \evKaams 6pvvTai \a6f, cf. M 289 to di 
Ttixos virtp irap dovtrot opcopct* 

Ag^. 745 7FapaK\ivaa-* tireKpavev de ydfiov nucpas T€\€VTdsf CI. a 266 
ndvT€£ K a>KVfiopoi re y€Poiaro irtKp6yap,oi re. 

Ag. 1537 *® y^y y^i *'^* m' **^*f®» Q 15^ '■^^* f®* X*"®* eipem x^^"* ®tC. 

Kum. 69 ypaiaif TroKatai naideSf ah ov fuywrai \ 6(S>p riS| ovd avSpvuirost 
oi}8t Blip voTtf 17 247 ovde Tts avT^ \ piaytTai oiVe B^&v o£fre BvtjirStv dvBpairtav. 

Gum. 75^ **** ^'^ 'EXX^vov epei, Z 459 *<>* w-OTc rt9 etTTi/o'ii' tdo>i' icaro 
doKpv X!^ov<raVf cf. B 271 2bde dc rir eiireo'icey Idcby er irktitrlov SKKov* 

Ag. 324 ical r£v 6k6vT<ov koi KpaTtjadvTfov dt^a | (fiBoyyas aKovtiv eari 
<rvfi<f>opas diirX^Sf G 64 ei^^a d' cf/i' olpxoy^ re icai evx«<>X4 TreXey dvbp&v \ 
oWvvTUiv re xal oK^^vpivtov, 

Pers. 447 VTifTos riff eWt irpoaBt 2a\apipo£ r($7r<»y, Prom. 846 coTiK 

iroXif KoWPoff. These epic phrases may be compared with ft 59 

€pB€v pev ykp irerpai, etC. 

Epic Figures. 

Of the figures of speech that are drawn from nature, those that 
refer to sea, rivers, etc., will be mentioned first. 

Cho. 390 irdpotB€V de irpofpas \ dpipyg arjfrai Kpadias | Bvp6s eyicoror 

(TTvyos. Compare with these verses a somewhat similar expression 
in ^ 386 dixa dt (r<fnv iv\ 4)p€<ri Bvphs aryro, and the following verse 
from the artificial epic of Apollonius Rhodius 3, 688 Bvpot arfvat 

irtpi iraidciv, etC. 

Ag. 899 Koi yrjv (f)av€t(Tav vavriXois nap* Airtda, cf. yfr 233 ^^ ^' ^r' hif 
d<nrda-iog yrj yrjxppevoiai <^ai^27* 

Pers. 4^4 ^^^ ^ &gt€ Bvwovs rj nv IxBiKOP poKoPf I ayaitri K<avr&p 
Bpavapatriv r €p€iiri<op | firaiov, tppdxiCoVi cf. x 3^3'~3^^ *'^^^ ^^ ^^^'^ pdKa 
irdpTog €P clpari Koi Kovifjaiv \ Treirrecdraff ttoXXovf, &(rr IxBvas, ovtrB* dXi^er | 
itoiKov €S alyia\6p iroKiijs e/croor^e BaXdao'rfg | di/crv^ i^pvaav ttoXvcott^* 

Prom. 885 BoK^poi di \6yoi nalovtr eiic^ | invyvrjs irphs Kv/iaaip clfn/r, 
P 263*~6 cdff d* ^' €irt irpoxo^ai dciirereof n-orafioro [ |3c0pvxcv yue^a v^yn. 
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noTi poov, dfKJH be r* oKpat \ Tii6v€£ fio6»<nv ipevyofUmjg dXdf €fo>| | roaajj 
3ipa TpS»€f iaxi taav. 

Sept. 85 Ppefi€i d* dfiaxerov dUap vbarog oporxmov^ A 45^ ^* ^^ ^' ^^ 
Xdlfiappoi irorafiol kut* ^p€a'<f)i peoirreg \ is fucrydyK€iav avfxpaXXfTov Bppip^p 
vdtop I Kpovv&v €K fjLtyakioVy icotXi/r tvroaBe x^P^^PV^' ^^'^ ^^ ^^ n^Xdcre 
dovnop €P o^petrip eicKve ttoc/x^v. 

Sept. 64 0O9 yap KVfui ;^€p<rotov orparoO, cf. 80, 112, I077> P^I^* 4^^ > 
CI. O 3^^~5 ^' ^*> ^<^( /'^y<* KVfia Ba^daaijs evpvjropoio \ prjos vrrip toIx^p 
KaTapri<r€Taif oniror* iireiyu | tg dpffiov, cf. A 49^ ^*> ^ 4^^ ^* 

Pers. 87~88 doKifiog d* ofhts VTroards fieydXta ptvfuni (fxor&p \ ex^poig 
epKeaip ee/yyeiy afiaxop KVfia 3fikd<ra7jSj E 87 n. BvP€ yap hp. irehiop irorafi^ 
7r\ii$opri foiKCis \ x^^H^PP^ o(rr* &Ka p€<op iKihaatre y€<f>vpas' \ top d' o0r 
lip re y€<f>vp<u eepy/xepat icrxapoaaiPf \ odr &pa epKta itrx*^ akadap ipi6TJKf<oPy \ 
ZkBoPT i^amprfs, Sr iiti^pitrm Aiof Hfifipos, 

In connection with these passages. the Homeric figures applied 
to the sea should be cited. 

Prom. 431 poq, de TTopTios xXvdooy, cf. S 394 ^^^^ 3aXdaarig Kvp^i rdaop 
fiod^ TTori ;^€p(7ov. 

The epithet aKwrrepoi applied to ships in Suppl. 734 may be 
compared with X 125, where the oars are called the wings of the 
ship. 

Prom. 90 TTOPTicip re KVfidTOip dp^pi6p.op yeXda/ia. Hymn to Ceres 14 

ycud re irdtr* tyeXaao'^ Koi dXpvpop oldp^ BaXdaoTig, cf. T 3^^ ycXao-ae de 
irdaa irepi ;(^o>y | ;^aXicov V7r6 aTeponrfg. 

Homeric similes that have as the point of comparison birds, 
beasts of prey, bees, etc., occur frequently in the plays of 
Aeschylus. The following examples have been noted. 

Pers. 1 29 (Tp^pog cog eVX AoiTrei^ peKiao'dp, B 88 ^vre e^vea eficri p^\ia<rda>p 
ddipdiop I ntTprjg €K y\a<f)vpTJg aiet Pfop tpxop-epdtop, 

Pers. 207 pfBvoTfpop de KipKop €i(Top& dpopMf Prom. 857 i^lpf^^oi ireXei&y 
ov paKpdp XcXetp/ieiroc, Suppl. 223 €a-p.6g ag TreXciddtty | t^ecr^e, KipK^p r»y 
ofAOWTepaiP </>d0fi>, cf. X 1 39 V^'''^ KipKog Bpta-ipiPf €*Xa(^pdrarof W€T€rjp&p, \ 
pifiii&g oc/xijo-e fiera rpfipcapa ^reXeiay. 

Ag. 49 ff. icXd^oyrer "Aprj \ rpdirop alyvTri&Pt otr* eKirarioig \ oKyea-t 
waidcup viraroi Xe;^eo>v | orpo^odiyovvrac, n* 2 1 7"* 1 8 kKoiop de \iy€<ogf ddipd^' 
T€pop rf r oiiopolf \ <f)rjpai tj alyvniot yapAJrapyx^gt ottri re riicva \ dypdrai 
e^iikopTO irdpog n€r§f)pa y€pe<r3ai. 

Ag. 112 if. oia)pS>p paaiKfifg paa-iXevai peS>Py 6 KfXaipbgf 8 t i^onip 
dpy^g I <f>aP€PT€g iKTap fieXd^po>y, X^P^^ ^*^ bopiirdkrov, \ napirpeirroig ip 
ebpaiaip \ po(TK6p€Poi \ayipap €piKvp.dda <f>€ppaTi yeppap^ \ ffka^epra XoiaBltdP 

dpdfjuap. Compare the simile of the sparrow and her brood, B 308 ff. 
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Ag^. 136 oiiup yap im<f)Bovos ^Apre/uir iiyvaj \ irrapoia-tv Kvai irarposy cf. 

Cho. 255. In ^ 251-3 a similar figure is used of Achilles : ni/Xetdi/r 

d* dw6pova'€P oaov r* cVt dovpos ipfarj \ aitrov otfiar^ €Xo>v ftcXavor, rov 
BtfpriTTJpoSf I otrB* dfia Kapriaros t€ koi cSfccorof 7r€T€fivS>p» 

Sept 381 compares Tydeus to a snake: Tudew dc fiapyS>v koI 

fidxris \t\ififievos \ fi€(Ti]fJippi»ats KKayyaiaip a>s dpdicooy )3o^ * cf. X 93~95* 

Bum. Ill 6 d' €£akv(as oix^rai vefipov Siktjv. Lechner^ compares 
A 243, 4> 29, X I, but it should be noticed that the expression in 
Homer implies fear. 

Ag. 827 vir€pBopoi>v be nvpyop tufu/on); Xcoov | adfip tkei^fp aifiaros 
TvpappiKoVf cf. E 161 as dc \€OP '€P pova\ Bopap i^ avx^va a^ijf K 485 o>f 
dt XcoDy firiXoia-tp doTjfAdpTOKnp cVeX^c^v, | aiyeaip rj otea-ai, kuku ^poP€<op 
€Popovirji, ^(^* 

Cho. 937 cfioXe d' e/r bofiop t6p ^AyafiffJLPOPOf \ 8t7r\ovs Xetap, diTrXovs- 

"Apiyf, cf. Ag. 1258-60, Sept. 53, Soph. EL 301, and K 297 fidp p 

ifi€P &aT€ Xcovrc dv» dia pvura p£kaipap» 

Sept. 39 ^~3 ^^ ^°p' (ixl^ais noTapiais l^x^f ep&p, \ tmros X'^ti'^y ^f 
KaratrBfialp^p /ieVci, cf. Z 506—511, O 263-270. 

Suppl. 60 do^ao'Ci rt9 aKoveiP Sira rag Trjpttas \ firjTidot oiKrpas oKoxov | 
KipKi/Kdrov r' di^dovor, CI. Ag. 1 144) r 5^8 n. a>r d' ^€ Uapdapeov Kovpti, 
;(^Xa>pi;tf 'Ai;du>y | icoX^y deidffo-ip €apog V€OP iarafupoto, \ bipbp4<AP ip 9reraXoi<r( 
Ka3t(ofUpti irvKiPoio'tp, \ ^€ Bapa rpair&a-a x*ei noXvij^^ea (fitop^p, etc. 

Cho. 250 ov yap evTeKrjs | B^pap irarptfap irpo<r(l>ep€tp <rKrjp^pacriPf cf. M 

219 fr.» 

^S' 3^ M''^' o^^ P€apS>p TIP* vireprekeaai ptya dovKelas yayyapop^ arr\s 
irapaX&TOVf cf. £ 487 M ^^S") ^^ dyj/ifn \ipov 6lK6pt€ irapdypov* 

A few figures in which the night, the dew and the snow are 
employed for comparison, the familiar figure of the balance, and 
several figures drawn from the life of the soldier and the farmer 
remain to be cited. 

Sept. 403 (^ y^P BavdvTi pv^ in 6<f)Ba\pMf TrcVof, cf. A 46 1 t6p dc 
o-Kdrog litra-€ kqlKv^€p^ E 310 dpxfii he oaae KeXaiprj pxf^ cicdXvi^cy. 

Ag* 140— 141 rdtrtrop ircp e^<fip(AP 6, Koka \ dpoaotai Xcnroif paKepcop 
XeopTwp I irdpTOP r dypopoptop <^iXopdorroif, cf. i 221-222 x^pi£ pep 
Trpdyopoi, x^P^ ^^ peraa-aai, \ ;(Q>p2r d' a^B* epo-ai. 

Sept* 212 pi<f)dhog I or* okodf pKJyop^pag fipopos ip vrvXair, M I54~'I5^ 
oi h* Upa \eppaSioia-ip ivbpijrtdp dith irvpytop \ ^dXXoy, . * . pi<f>dhe£ a>s- mirrop 
4pa{€. 

^ Lechner, De Aesch. Studio Homerico, p. 22. 

' Schmidt, L., Ueber die epischen Keminiscenzen bei AeschylaSf p. 42. 

' See Phrases, p. 74. 



